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GREEN THINGS GROWING. 
BY DINAH MULOCH CRAIK. 

Othe green things growing, the green things grow- 
ing, 

The faint sweet smell of the green things growing! 

I should like to live, whether I smile or grieve, 

Just to watch the bappy life of my green things grow- 
ing. 


0 the fluttering and the pattering of those green 
things growing! 

How they talk each to each, when none of us are 
knowing, 

In the wonderful white of the weird moonlight 

Or the dim dreamy dawn when the cocks are crowing. 


llove, I love them so—my green things growing! 

And I think that they love me, without false show- 
ing; 

For by many a tender touch, they comfort me so 
much, 

With the soft mute comfort of green things growing. 


And in the rich store of the r blo-soms gl wing 

Ten for one I take they’re on me bestowiny; 

Oh, I should like to see. if God's will it may be, 
Many, many a summer of my green things growing! 


» Bat if I must be gathered for the angels’ sowing, 


Sleep out of sight awhile, like the green things 
growing, 

Though dust to dust return, I jthink I'll scarcely 
mourn, 

If I may change into green things growing. 





BEREAVED NATIONS. 

We do not appreciate our dependence on 
great men until they leave us, and when 
we think that within one short month the 
world has lost Longfellow and Darwin, and 
that the life of Emerson is just now tremb- 
ling in the balance, it gives a feeling for 
the moment of intellectual orphanage. It 
isabsolutely impossibie to duplicate or re- 
peat a great man’s work; the next great man 
does a work of his own, which may involve, 
a8 incase of Darwin and Emerson, an utter 
departure from the methods of his prede- 
cessor. The kind of service rendered to 
humanity by Emerson was one thing; that 
tendered by Darwin was another; that of 
Longfellow was essentially different from 
both. Yet each filled his sphere, and when 


| ach falls, it seems as if he could never be 
replaced. 


lt is delightful to think that with high 
intellectual renown there was joined, in 
each of these cases, the greatest uprightness 
aod simplicity of character. Theirs was 
n0 Wayward genius, no service in one way 
balanced by injury done to the world in 
some other. There is no cynical ‘‘Alas, 
poor human nature!”’ to be said over either 
of them; no dark mystery, no skeleton in 
the closet, nothing to be suppressed in the 
biography. “ Each was unselfish in the 
search for truth, noble in friendship, gen- 
fous to opponents, pure in private life and 
the centre of a happy home. Each was de- 
scended from an honorable and intellectual 
sock; each left children and grandchildren 
‘© continue}it; each had in his declining 
years that ‘‘Honor, love, obedience, troops 
of friends” without which poor Macbeth 
found life such wretchedness. Each was 
Cultivated in his own way up to the highest 
‘andard; each lived the life he would 
Most have preferred out of all vocations; 
ich found the tools ready to his hands; 
sey Was spared to build the structure he 
ad planned. What a record is all this! 
wade worst of cynics ask if life is 
b living, where one may see before his 
ny such a combination of wise, success- 

» beneficent human careers? 





It is pleasant moreover to remember that 
these lives were not those of virtuous con- 
servatives, blameless in themselves, but 
stoutly resisting what the world needed. 
They were the lives of reformers. Emer- 
son’s active career, before age weakened 
his powers, was that of an abolitionist, 
when that position was hard to take; he 
opened his Boston pulpit, when young, to 
the anti-slavery lecturers whom the other 
clergymen excluded; he moreover was a 
leader in religious emancipation; he signed 
the call for the firs. Woman Suffrage con- 
vention and never retracted his support. 
Longfellow was an anti-slavery poet; be was 
the life-long friead of Sumner; he was lib- 
eral in religious opinions, and one of his 
last public acts was to signa petition against 
the unjust restrictions thrown around athe- 
ist witnesses in our courts, which he de- 
fined as ‘‘permitting a man to testify and 
then notifying the jury that his testimony 
is probably not worth givivg.” Darwin was 
identified with many generous reformatory 
efforts in England and there lies before me 
as I write, aletter from him expressing cor- 
dial interest and faith in the colored people 
of the United States, at a time when the 
prejudice against them was still bitter. 
These men looked to the future, not to the 
past; their faces were turned Zionward, in 
the pious old phrase. Neither of them 
would have prayed as the Frenchman said 
for the conservation of Chaos, if they had 
happened to be present when that time- 
honored institution was forced to yield. 
Many poets, many philosophers have been 
diametrically opposite to them in all this. 

They are gone, and who shall take their 
places? It is the question that was asked 
before they began their work, and that will 
be asked alter their successors have finished 
theirs. Men die; nations fluctuate; schools 
of thought come and go; but there is al- 
ways some one somewhere to take the torch 
of truth and carry it on. Sydney Smith 
wrote in 1818, ‘‘There does not appear to 
be in America at this moment, one man of 
any considerable talents;” and yet at that 
very moment Emerson was preparing to 
write his first prize essay ‘Un the charac- 
ter of Socrates,” in Harvard College! It is 
fer us to Jaurel the dead and to give en- 
couragement to the living; the eternal 
forces of the universe will take care of the 
rest. T. W. H. 


ome 


SUFFRAGE SERMON AT EAST DOUGLAS. 


Rev. W. H. Cook of the Methodist Church 
gave a few days ago, at East Douglas, 
Mass., a strong plea for the enfranchisement 
of woman, preaching from Rev 12: 2. He 
announced his subject as ‘‘The Coming 
Woman,” and made the symbols of the 
text illustrate the power of woman when 
clothed with the forces and strer gth which 
nature gives her. The coming woman stand 
ing side by side with man, equal in oppor- 
tunity and in responsibility, will apply the 
d.scoveries of man tothe building and the 
keeping of —— Holding her body 
as a sacred gif? from the hand of God, she 
wiil make it fit for the indwelling of the 
life that may enter into it. 

Mr. Cook closed this excellent sermon with 
an eloquent appeal to women to use the 
present opportunities for advancement and 
progress, so that their elevating and purify- 
ing influences may help to shape the pres- 
ent life and tuke hold of eternity. 

Mr. Cook isa young man, not yet or- 
dained tothe ministry, but he represents 
well that element in the Methodist Church 
which is ever ready to help every good work 
tending to the elevation of humanity. He 
isa ready and forcible speaker, using no 
notes, and apt at quotation and illustration. 
It is very evident that his talents and the 
good use he makes of them, will in the fu- 
ture give him high rank among the preach- 
ers of his Genomination. 


A. L. R. 
ee 


WOMEN’S CLUB OF MELROSE. 


The Women’s Cinb of Melrose, after a 
few preliminary meetings, has met at Ma- 
sonic Hall and organized forthe year 1882. 
83 with the following excellent board of of- 
ficers; president, Mrs. 8. 8. Eddy; vice- 
president. Miss P. A. Norris;treasurer, Mrs. 
Sarah J. Bicknell; secretary, Miss Emma A. 
J. Bugbee; auditor, Miss Currie Eastman; 
directors, Mrs. Martha A. Adams, Mrs. Ma- 
ry W. Reynolds, Mrs. Matilda Stantial, Mrs. 
Margaret C. Bugbee, Mrs. 8. 8S. Bowden, 
Miss C. C. Mendum. A very interesting 
paper was read by Mrs. Dr. Augusta Sted- 
man, of Boston, entitled ‘‘How to Read and 
Why.” The members of this club comprise 
many of the best women of Melrose. 


ers: 





Suffrage Debate in the Mas- 
sachusetts House. 


The discussion of the Presidential Wo- 
man Suffrage biil in the House was marked 
by four acts of conspicuous unfairness, viz: 

1. An effort by Mr. Cogswell to prevent 
its consideration. 

2. A refusal to assign a day, thus pre- 
venting the petitioners from attending. 

3. Noise and inattention, and a dogged 
determination not to debate the question. 

4. A vote taken on Monday, at an hour 
when all the Boston opponents were pres- 
ent, but before our friends from the western 
part of the state could reach the State 
House. The bill was thus deprived of the 
votes of many of its warmest supporters. 

On Friday, April 14, when the Presiden- 
tial Woman Suffrage bill came before the 
Massachusetts House of Representatives in 
the orders of the day, Mr. William Cogs- 
well of Salem objected to its being consid- 
ered, and moved the previous question to 
cut off debate. He said: 

Inasmuch as the Senate has disposed fi- 
nally of a bill containing woman suffrage in 
another form, it is not worth .while to take 
up the time of the House in discussing a 
bill which could not possibly pas#the Sen- 
ate, and I do not think the committee did 
their duty in giving us a bill simply to give 
somebody a chance to talk on it, when they 
knew the fate which will avail the bill in 
the Senate. 

Mr. Geo. B. Chamberlain, of Cambridge- 
port, said he had not hithertoclaimed to be 
a Woman Suffragist, but when the matter 
came up before a very thin House, and a 
motion to postpone taking a vote was vio- 
lently opposed by Mr. Cogswell of Salem, 
he maintained that the motion for the pre- 
vious question was unfair. He favored 
postponement, saying that he would always 
oppose such unfairness, whether he believed 
in a measure or not. 

Mr. Wells of Cambridge, hoped that the 
motion of Mr. Cogswell would not prevail. 
It would be unfair, the more so as the 
chairman of the committee who reported 
it, (Mr. Hopkins of Millbury) was absent. 
He said: 

REMARKS OF JUDGE WELLS. 


Mr. Speaker;—I hope the previous ques- 
tion will not be ordered, because I desire to 
hear from the opponents of this bill some 
reasons why the bill should not pass. 

Iam free tosay that 1 intend to vote for 
the biil, unless some arguments shall be pre- 
sented by the other side, to convince me 
that the bill should not be passed, 

It is a bill in the interest of a majority of 
the citizens of Massachusetts. It has been 
said that women do not desire to vote. That 
they have not availed themselves of the 
privilege already accorded to them. To 
this it has been answered that the privi- 
lege of ‘‘school suffrage” has been so ham- 
pered with conditions, requiring women 
who wished to be registered as voters, to 
hand in a schedule of their property, to pay 
a poll tax, and other annoying conditions, 
that women would not consent to these re 
quirements in order to avail themselves of 
the privilege of voting for school commit- 
tee Here wasa bill relieved of all such 
conditions, and if enacted, it would give 
the women a fair chance, alongside of and 
on equal terms with the men, to express 
their desire for or against the privilege 
of voting. 

On the part of the opponents of woman 
suffrage it is, at best, a matter of preju- 
dice. It is time for us tov conquer our 
prejudices, and accord to a large majority 
of the citizens of our State, a fair chance to 
express their wishes on this question, by en- 
acting this meastre. 


Mr. Fowler of Salem also favored the 
bill, and desired that it might be postponed 
until Monday. At the. conclusion of his 
remerks the House adjourned. 

MONDAY, APRIL 17. 

The first speaker was Mr. John Hopkins 
of Millbury. He said: 

ADDRESS OF MR. HOPKINS. 


Mr, Speaker:—The committee on woman 
suffrage have considered the petitions of ten 
thousand persons, residents of the common- 
wealth, asking for suffrage for women; the 
result is the bill now before us for consider- 
ation and which is found in House Docu- 
ment No. 255. 

The various petitions contained four pray- 
First, for muncipal suffrage; second, 
for county suffrage; third, for state suffrage; 
and fourth,for presidential suffrage. 

Your committee gave the petitioners pub- 
lic hearings which were largely attended by 
the friends of the movement, and an oppor. 
tunity was afforded for argument upon both 
sides of the questions suggested by the peti- 
tioners. 

Having considered the suggestions made 
to us and having informed ourselves of the 
wishes of the petitioners, it was concluded 
to take no action upon so much of the peti- 
tions as related to state and county suffrage, 
inasmuch as they involved an amendment 
to the constitution which was not deemed 
feasible at the present time. 

The committee reported, in the other 
branch of this ‘egislature, a bill giving to 
women municipal suffrage upon the same 





terms and conditions as in the case of men, 
and it was after fair discussion rejected. 

The present bill isin answer to a prayer 
which has been contained in nearly all of the 
petitions tha: have come up for the last fif- 
teen years and which is now acted upon for 
the first time. It isa bill from the major- 
ity of the committee only; no formal dissent 
has been made by the minority, but justice 
to them demands that the fact be stated 
that it does not meet with their approval. 

The Constitution of the United States, in 
Art. II. provides ‘‘that each State shall ap- 
point in such manner as the legislature 
thereof may direct, a number of electors 
equal to the whole number of senators and 
representatives.”” The conatitution of the 
Commonwealth is silent upon the subject, 
and the only provision that we have made, 
or is now in force, is found in chap. 6 of the 
Public Statutes and is as follows: ‘‘Every 
male citizen . . . who has paid. . and bas 
resided in ** in which he claims a right to 
vote . . next preceding any election of . . 
electors of president and vice-president 
shall have a right to vote in all such elec- 
tions ;’’so that the committee concluded that 
it is competent for the general court of the 
Commonwealth to enact a law giving to wo- 
men the right to vote as prayed for. 

The bill under consideration aims to do 
this. In its first section it defines tbe quali 
fications; they are identical with those pre- 
scribed for men so far as citizenship, age 
and residence are concerned; they differ in 
this that no poll tax or other tax is imposed ; 
this difference is intentional; it was con- 
sidered that if the poll tax in the case of 
mep was to be regarded as the price to be 
paid for the privilege of voting,inasmuch as 
it gave, in the case of men, the right to vote 
for president and vice-president, congress- 
men, the whole of the state, county, sena- 
torial and representative tickets,it would be 
difficult to apportion it, and that the sum to 
be paid for the privilege of voting for elec- 
tors only would be so small and insignifi- 
cant as to be unworthy of imposition or col. 
lection; and if it was not to be so regarded 
but was simply justifiable as a revenue 
measure, it would be hardly fair to collect 
the same sum from one class of citizens who 
were debarred from certain political privi. 
leges that is collected from another class 
having full political rights; then too, if the 
purpose of the tax is to deter citizens from 
voting, the committee did not sympathize 
with an object so entirely at variance with 
their purpose; in short it was the Gesire of 
the committee to make the conditions pre- 
cedent to the right to vote as little onerous 
as possible, and at the same time not make 
any discrimination as against men except 
where the discrimination is in the direction 
of larger freedom and in line with the spirit 
of the age; and we badalso in mind the fact 
that our committee on constitutional amend 
ments had already reported a_ resolve, 
amending the constitution, abolishing in the 
case of male voters the poll tax qualifica- 
tion, so that, with the thought that by the 
slow process of constitutional amendment 
the unjust qualification in the case of men 
might, perhaps, be removed by the time this 
act went into effect, and that the discrimi- 
nation would not in any event exist but for 
ashort time in comparison with the long 
years that women have waited, we ventured 
to omit it in the case of the latter. 

We recognized as a sound principle that 
which compels citizenship; that no person 
should have a voice in the election of the 
public servants until he had, conformably 
to law, forsworn his allegiance to every for- 
eign power and had sworn fealty to the 
land of his adoption; we also recognize the 
fact, which experience has demonstrated,t! a! 
an aibitrary age must be fixed at which full 
rights of citizenship begin, and, deferring to 
the experience of ages, fixed it at twenty- 
one years, ; 

The second section provides for registra- 
tion. Asthe electionscontemplated are less 
frequent and the qualifications for voters 
are different, it was possible to make this 
section much simpler than the correspond- 
ing section in the present general law. It 
wus designedto make the way to the ballot- 
box as plain, simple, and easy as possible; 
while insisting on registration as the only 
practical way of preventing imposition, it 
yet recognizes the fact that the presumption 
is, or at least ought to be, in. favor of the 
applicant.and isin line with the preposition 
that he who denies the existence of a nat- 
ural right should bear the burden of satis- 
fying the officials of its non-existence. We 
were aware of the fact that the tendency of 
the times is in the other direction, and that 
we have been and are legislating, perhaps 
unconsciously, on the theory that the peo- 
ple are not to be trusted and that they in- 
tend fraud end must be watched and sub- 
jected to the severest scrutiny, but we sub- 
mit that in enacting new legislation involv- 
ing an extension of the franchise, the oppo 
site theory sLould prevail and we should 
recognize the principle that in the contest 
between good and evil the former must ul- 
timately prevail and that the virtuous peo- 
ple of the community can and do control 
the vicious. 

Having thus explained to yon,Mr. Speak- 
er, and through vou to this House the cir- 
cumstances under which your committee 
report the bill, and the various provisions 
of it, I deem it my duty to acquaint you 
with the reasons which i: duced us to do so. 

They were two fold; in the first place we 
believed that women have the natural right 
to vote; in the next place we believed it 
was wise to grant to them the privilege of 
exercising this natural right; in other 
words we passed upon the two main prop- 
ositions usually urged against the extension 

SEE NEXT PAGE. , 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs Tracy CuT.zr has returned to her 
home in Illinois strung and well. 


Mrs. Frances, D. Gace has sent one 
thousand suffrage leaflets to be circulated 
in Nebraska. 


Miss GARDNER, an American artist, con- 
tributes to the Paris salon two pictures 
which have been already purchased, and 
which will be added to a private collection 
in Philadelphia. Miss Gardner is a pupil of 
the painter Bougereau. 


Mrs. 8. J. Gay, wife of a colored minis- 
ter, was awarded $1000 damages in the U. 
8. Court at Cincinnati, on Wednesday of 
last week, against the Cincinnati Southern 
Rai!road for refusal.to admit her to the 
ladies’ car on a first-class ticket. 


Miss Lin1an Tay or, daughter of Bay- 
ard Taylor, has lately translated with great 
success two of Mr. Edwin Booth’s acting 
plays into the German, receiving a thousand 
dollars for the work. Mr. Booth will use 
this transla.ion during his German engage- 
ment next summer. 


Dr. ALICE BENNETT, who has charge of 
the Femalo Department of the Norristown 
Pennsylvania Hospital of the Insane, invited 
the Alumni Association of the University of 
Pennsylvania to that institution last week. 
After a thorough inspection the association 
held its regular quarterly meeting. 


Mrs, ELIZABETH THOMPSON-BUTLER, the 
painter of ‘‘The Roll Call, in the Crimea,” 
and other military pictures, evidently gets 
her talent from her mother, who has just 
exhibited in London a remarkable picture, 
“The Resurrection Morning,” representing 
the risen Christ appearing to Mary Magda- 
lene. 


Mrs. CLyMER(nee ELLA Dretz)some time 
during the month of April will read at the 
College of Oratory and Acting, in New 
York, a paper on the ‘‘Church and Stage 
Guild.” Miss Dietz has but lately returned 
from Europe, where this subject is being 
much dis.ussed, She was one of the prime 
movers there, and is anxious to form a 
branch organization in this country. 


Mrs. Dr, ALICE GUILFORD, who has been 
in Lynn about a year, has built up a good 
practice. She has been remarkably success- 
fulin her treatment of the cases requiring 
her professional skill, and is making a host 
of friends. The fact that Mrs. Dr. Fland- 
ers has been a successful and honored phy- 
sician in Lynn, makes it all the more easy 
for another woman doctor to find an open- 
ing there. 


Mrs. Apa C. Swett, of Chicago, has just 
been reappointed fora third term as pen- 
sion agent. She has already filled that im- 
portant position for eight years for the 
great state of Illinois, and so successfully 
that not an opposing voice is lifted against 
her confirmation in the U. 8. Senate. Let 
the maligners of woman who say she does 
not possess the requisite executive ability to 
fill any office of magnitude, take this 
fact home to their own sense of right. 


Mrs. Jur1a Warp Howe in the Critic 
for April 8, 1882, says, ‘‘Mr. Longfellow 
once told me that he disliked the study of 
history. . . I will mention in this connec- 
tion that he told me one day of a very dis- 
paraging criticism of his works which had 
just appeared, and of which Miss Margaret 
Fuller was the author. I asked him what 
she had said, and he replied that he had not 
read the article, and that he usually thought 
it best not to read what would give him 
useless irritation.”’ 


Dr. MARY PUTNAM JACOBI sharply ar- 
raigns themedical faculty of Harvard Col- 
lege for their ‘‘disingenuousness” in assign- 
ing reasons against the admission of women 
students. She sees through the flimsiness 
of these reasons, and utterly destroys them, 
The women want to study at Harvard Medi- 
cal College just because its requirements are 
so high, for there are abundant opportuni- 
ties elsewhere for them to obtain a legal and 
valid medical educ:.tion ;and it is obvious that 
students so little desired as women are would 
stand no chance of being retained if they 
failed to keep up tothe standard. Dr Jucobi 
calls attention to the fact that nowhere in 
New England can women receive any regu- 
lar medical education whatever, and con- 
cludes by characterizing the wish to exclude 
women‘ from the costliest educational ad- 
vantages offered to men, because they would 
deteriorate these and render them compara- 
tively worthless,” as ‘‘surely an example of 
the same wholesale class injustice of which 
we hear so much in regard to negroes, and 





Indians, and Chinese.” 
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SurFRAGE DesaTe IN MAsSACHUSETTS 
Hovse.—ConTInveD From First Pace. 


of the franchise to women, namely: that 
they have no such natural right, and if they 
have it is inexpedient for them to exercise 
it. 

I am aware that it is claimed by the op- 
poncuts of woman suffrage that there is no 
such thing as a naturnl right to vote even in 
the case of men, and am somewhat familiar 
with the argument advanced in support of 
the proposition, and I assume that, if the 
proposition cannot be maintained, much of 
the power of the argument against woman 
suffrage is gone. 

When our forefathers set themselves 
about the serious work of forming a new 
and free government, they had for their in- 
struction the experience of ages; their dec- 
laration of rights was something more than 
their personal Jopinion as to what human 
rights were; they only voiced in simple, 
and, because simple, forqjble language the 
wisdom of centuries evolved and educed by 
despotism and tyranny. The aspiration of 
mankind had from the beginning of record- 
ed time been in the direction of liberty sub- 

ect to law; the eternal truths had existed 

rom the beginning, and sometimes found 
expression as in Magna Charta, and they 
only gathered together and expressed those 
truths,according to the light and experience 
which they had. With a wise indifference to 
consequences, which at best they could see 
as through a glass darkly, they, with a bold- 
ness inspired by the consciousness of right, 
declared that all men are endowed with 
certain natural inalienable rights, among 
which are the right to life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness, or in the language 
which has come down to us for our guid 
ance in our own constitution, ‘‘all men are 
born free and equal, and have certain nat- 
ural, essential and unalienable rights, among 
which may be reckoned the right of enjoy- 
ing and defending their lives and liberties, 
that of acquiring, ae and protecting 

roperty, in fine that of seeking and obtain- 
ng their safety and happiness.” Now the 
right to pursue our happiness, I take it, is 
the right to seek happiness, and the right to 
seek happiness carries with it, by necessary 
and inevitable implication, the right to the 
use of all peaceable means whereby that 
happiness can be attained; for if you con- 
cede the right to pursue and attain happi- 
ness and deny the use of means, of what 
avail is the former right? Worse than was 
the condition of fabled Tantalus, who at 
least could indulge in the pleasures of hope 
as the ebb and flow of the cooling waters 
approached and receded from his ey 
lips, kere the cup of happiness is placed in 
our sight, full to overflowing, but, as by 
bands of steel, rigid and inelastic, we are 
held aloof from it and denied even the mo- 
mentary ecstasy of anticipation. 

If it be granted me that the right to seek 
happiness carries with it the right to the use 
of reasonable means to attain it, then to my 
mind the questions presented are, first, does 
the right of ——~ conduce to our happi- 
ness? and second, is the ballot a reasonable 
means of obtaining it? 

As to the first I think there can be but one 
answer. Speaking for myself, although in 
language I may not be able to demonstrate 
it, yet I know it. Judging of my peers by 
the standard of self, I venture the appeal to 
every man, and challenge denial. If it be 
not so, why did my father | pa the place of 
his nativity, and come and seek a home in 
the new and free world? What led him to 
sever all the ties that bound him to home 
and friends and kindred, but the belief that 
he could in the new world attain that mea- 
sure of happiness that he longed for, and 
which in the old was denied him? What 
think you led the ten thousand emigrants 
who last week landed at Castle Garden to 

uit the sunny clime of Italy, the fertile 
flelds of France, the rugged hills of Nor- 
way and Sweden, the verdant valleys of 
Ireland, but the desire to promote their 
own happiness by a participation in the 
overnment under which they are to live. 
appeal to you, fellow representatives, 
whether you or your ancestors came from 
England, Scotland, Ireland or Germany, 
was not the reason of their coming a desire 
to live in a country under laws in the mak- 
ing of which they had a voice, and in the 
belief that happiness would result there- 
from? and to you, fellow representatives, 
native and to the manor born, what induced 
your forefathers to throw off the yoke of 
the mother country but the belief that by 
governing themselves their highest happi- 
ness and that of their posterity would be se- 
cured? But Iam met here by the sugges- 
tion that suffrage is a political duty and not 
a blessing; that it is something onerous and 
burdensome, and therefore women should 
not have it forced upon them. In fact, some 
very worthy and respectable women take 
this view of it, or rather subscribe to this 
view after it is presented to them, and have 
asked you through your committee not to 
impose it upon them. But I deny the prop- 
osition that suffrage is « duty in the sense 
that it is a burden; the thing itself is a bless- 
ing; the duty consists in availing yourself 
of it; ceenel eabealian is a blessing; to seek 
it and attain it is a duty just as it is a man’s 
duty to avail himself of all means which 
nature gives him to promote his own hap- 
piness, to forward the cause of freedom, 
and to aid in the conflict between truth and 
error and good and evil. If suffrage is a 
burden, why is it that the universal aspira- 
tion of mankind the world over, ignorant 
and learned, poor and down-trodden, rich 
and powerful is for it? What to-day causes 
the commotion in Ireland? is it not the fact 
that men are denied the right to voice their 
wishes and their wants? Why is Russia 
rent with internal dissensions? Why is life 
there so insecure and liberty jeopardized? 
Why is it that the solid earth heaves above 
the ruins of her revolutionists and upheaves 
as by volcanic fires, but that this instinct 
for expression and recognition as forces in 
society is held down and restrained and 
stifled? No, suffrage is a right and not sim- 
ply a duty, a blessing and not a burden; in- 
stinct asserts it, reason demonstrates it, 
men feel it. 

But another and perhaps more practical 
view of the question whether or not suffrage 
is conducive to happiness results from a 








consideration of the purposes for which it 
was enacted and the objects attained by it. 
Under our form of government the right is 
exercised for two purposes practically. 
First, to express our preference in the 
choice of certain officers, and second to ex- 
press our wishes asto the nature and extent 
of the public use of our property. 

The officers whom we choose, call them 
by whatever name you will, are but our 
servants. Our constitution speaks of them 
as our substitutes and agents; they are in 
no sense our rulers; they are selected by us 
to do that which we cannot economically 
do ourselves, and when by accident or limi- 
tation of time they leave office, others are 
chosen in their stead, and can there be any 
doubt that my happinessis promoted by my 
ability to have a choice in the selection of 
my agent, or substitute or servant, whatever 
you may please to call him? When con- 
tentment reigns, happiness is at its full. 
Where my voice is recognized as of right, 
contentment ensues. So I maintain the 
proposition that suffrage is conducive 
to happiness because all mankind aspire to 
it, seek after it, realize happiness in it, are 
contented under it, are everywhere restive 
without it, and having once acquired it 
hold fast to it, and only yield it with 
their lives. 

That the ballot is a reasonable means 
of exercising the right and of utilizing the 
privilege and of performiug the duty needs 
no demonstration. It is the simplest, eas- 
iest, only approved way of expressing the 
preferences and wishes of freemen. 

On genera! principles if it is conceded 
that the right to vote exists, it must certain- 
ly be expedient toacknowledge it and allow 
of its exercise; so that if I have maintained 
the proposition that the right isa natural 
one in the case of men, that is that it in- 
heres in man as a human being and there 
fore must exist in the case of women, it 
would seem that it would be entirely safe 
to leave the argument there, and in the full 
trust that only good would result from it, at 
once acknowledge it. But it would appear 
from other considerations that itis wise to do 
sO; women are amenable to the law; its op- 
erations extend over their persons and their 
property; they are subject to the same pen- 
alties as men for the violation of the penal 
statutes; their property 1s subject to the 
same rules and regulations; is liable to be 
taken for public purposes under the same 
circumstances. So faras their happiness 
and comfort are concerned they have as 
much at stake in the preservation of free 
government as men have; hence they are 
or ought to be,equally interested in the mak- 
ing of the laws and in the choice of ser- 
vants, for the strength of any government 
or system of laws depends very largely upon 
the near approacb to unanimity in the 
people subject to them; that is the larger 
the proportion of the people actively par- 
ticipating in the une of the country 
the better it is for that government; the 
more likely are its laws to be obeyed; the 
more certain it isthat the doctrines underly- 
ing the government will be maintained. To 
illustrate, in an absolute monarchy the peo- 
ple do not participate at all in the making 
of the laws; are not represented, and conse- 
quently you have the unrest and revolution 
and violence which we find in Russia. On 
the other hand, in the nearest approach to 
a democracy whicn we have, our New Eng- 
land town governments, the people all hav- 
ing had, except women, a voice in the mak- 
ing of the ordinances and in the selection 
of their servants, readily and as a matter of 
course observe the laws they have them- 
selves made; and I think it will be conced- 
ed that, other things being equal, it would 
be well for us in America if every man was 
qualified as a voter, and exercised the privi- 
lege, who by reason of residence was sub- 
ject to the operation of our laws. In 
other words,it must be true that respect for 
law increases in proportion as you increase 
the number of those subject to its opera- 
tion who have voluntarily participated in 
the making of it; so that my proposition 
here is that it is expedient to - suffrage 
to women because they would thereby be- 
come more interested inthe affairs of gov- 
ernment, and their respect for law and free 
institutions would be increased. 

I know that two objections are here 
raised and that the main proposition is de- 
nied. It has been said to me that there are 
already too many voters, that none should 
vote except those holding property; that in 
the hands of the latter the government can 
safely be left, and they can better decide 
what is wise and expedient than those hav- 
ing no property at stake. But this view is 
undemocratic, un-American; it is at variance 
with the policy of our people; it is at odds 
with the policy of the dominant party of the 
country. To the unlettered negro the ballot 
was given, and if the Republican party had 
done nothing more than this, that alone 
would entitle it to the gratitude of every 
lover of freedom and of his country. The 
objection is usually stated in this wise: the 
ignorant masses can not be trusted with the 
ballot, they must be controlled by intelli- 

enceand the representatives of property. 
To this objection no better answer can be 
given than that given by Robinson, years ago: 
the ignorant masses without the ballot are a 
greater source of danger to the republic 
than the ignorant masses with the ballot. 

Take any country that you please in 
which the right of suffrage is not granted, 
and compare it with our own and other 
countries approaching ours in-liberality in 
this respect and it appears thatthere is in 
them more danger to life and liberty, less 
security for property from the ignorant 
masses than with us; nothing tends more to 
elevate the ignorant masses tothe plane of 
right living and right thinking than the 
right to participate in the making of the 
laws governing them and their fellows, and 
relating to property ,and I think we of Amer- 
ica may proudly claim that nowhere in the 
world are the rights of property more sacred 
than with us. 

When, Mr. Speaker, in the early days of 
this session you did me the honor of put- 
ting me upon the committee on woman 
suffrage, a Republican friend of mine, from 
my own county, a man whose entitles 
him to respect and secures it for him even 
though it has taken from him the last _— 
of enthusiasm in the cause of human free- 





dom and has reduced to its minimum his 
capac ity to appreciate the liberal spirit of 
the age, said to me, “I am surprised, Mr. 
Hopkins, that you are in favor of letting 
women vote; why we have too many votes 
already and women would make the worst 
class of all; they would be worse thun 
the nigger in the South,and the worst thing 
the Republican party ever did was to give 
them the ballot; men should vote who have 
property and not otherwise. 

To that gentleman and those who sympa- 
thize with him and maintain the proposi- 
tion that a restricted suffrage is beneficial to 
the State, whether the restrjction is in the 
shape of properly or sex, I commend the 
words of Sir William Jones, 


‘What constitutes a state? 

Not high raised battlement or labored mound, 
Thick wall or moated gate; 

Not cities proud with spires or turrets crowned: 

Not bays and broad armed ports 

Where, laughing at the storm, rich navies ride; 

But men, high-minded men, 

Men who their duties know 

But know their righte and, knowing, dare maintain."’ 


The state is strong or weak in proportion 
to the number of its subjects directly inter- 
ested in it and having a recognized right to 
participate in its affairs. 

Mr. Speaker; I have said this much in 

support of the general proposition that the 
franchise should be extended to women be- 
cause it isa natura! right and is therefore 
expedient,if no other reason has been given, 
and personally I would be glad to see all 
restrictions upon the right removed so that 
they should be placed upon the same foot- 
ing of equality with men in al) matters re- 
lating to suffrage; but the bill under consid- 
eration proposes only to give them the 
right of presidential suffrage. And this I 
would give to them because they have in 
the matter the same interest both in kind 
and degree that I have. 
The president and vice-president are my 
servants, they are by me authorized and 
empowered, with more or less discretion, to 
execute‘the law, under which I live and in 
the making of which I am directly repre- 
sented. My money is taken for the purpose 
of payieg for their services. If they faith- 
fuily execute the laws, my person and pro- 
perty are secured; my peace is protected, 
and I am enabled to engage in the pursuit 
of happiness. Any individual woman may 
say the same, and can any mandeny it? I 
do not vote for this because I have proper- 
ty; I do not vote for this because I am fit- 
ted by nature or education or grace to hold 
the office; neither because I may hope to be- 
come so fitted, for as a naturalized citizen 
that is an impossibility; and as such a citi 
zen I cast my ballot for presidential electors 
with as much pride and satisfaction as any 
native born citizen who by the accident 
of birth and political fortune may hope him- 
self to be hereafter voted for these high of- 
fices; and what I say of myself I say of men 
generally; high and low, richand poor, wise 
and ignorant, so that they be men and citi- 
zens they vote without regard to their social, 
financial, or literary qualifications. 

Is it not true that women have the same 
negative qualifications, so to speak,as men? 
In short 1 am free to confess that I cannot 
find _ reason why a discrimination should 
be made between men and women in this 
respect. If gentlemen upon the other side 
will suggest them andan opportunity affords, 
I will try and answer them. Of course ob- 
jections are made and wil! be made upon 
grounds long ago abandoned, but I wish 
this house seriously to consider the proposi- 
tion before it,and if they fail to find good 
and valid objections that will bear consci- 
entious examination,to give to the bill their 
support. 

Massachusetts is in danger of lagging be- 
hind in this reform: already our sons and 
daughters in the far west have recognized 
the justice of it and are outstripping us in 
the race towards freedom. Weenies has 
set us an example worthy of our following, 
and has demonstrated that women are in- 
telligent conservative voters and that good 
influences follow her vallot. 

England is moving faster thun we are; 
already may women there vote for all mu- 
nicipal officers,and for every elective officer 
except members of Parliament,’and the tes- 
timony is all to the effect that good results; 
but were it otherwise, or rather if no per- 
ceptible results were found, I would still 
urge the measure;for to us of this latter day 
is not given the gift of prophecy. We 
may not look into the future with any as- 
surance that we can foresee the results of 
any new line of conduct; it will vot do to 
govern our course on the hazard of a guess; 
if the principle be right I care not to specu- 
late as to the consequences; as a man I am 
entirely willing to take my chances with my 
fellow citizens male or female, feeling as- 
sured that my interest is not separate and 
distinct from theirs, but knowing that they 
are one. 

Neither do I think we should guess as to 
the effect upon the relative strength of 
parties,for parties are only incidents and ac- 
cidents of political communities, not essen- 
tials to their maintenance ;and at any rate in 
our commonwealth, where the majorities are 
so great, there is no danger of their being 
disturbed. 

I find a class disfranchised ; without refer- 
ence to sex a large body of my fellow citi- 
zens are debarred of what we all esteem a 
valuable privilege. Many of them ask for 
it. Many men ask foritforthem. The bill 
proposes to give it. It is essentially a dem- 
ocratic measure, not in the restricted sense 
as being a measure of the democratic party, 
but in tne broad sense in which not only we 
who bear the name of democrats, but also 
our Republican fellow citizens take pride, 
and as such I urge it upon both parties, but 
especially upon members of my own party. 

ot only is a class disfranchised, but in 
addition it is to be said that that class is 
composed solely of women. We who boast 
of our chivalry and respect for women deny 
them a right and because they are women. 
I would that I could induce you to make 
their cause our cause, for as members of the 
universal brotherhood, having with us a 
commcn —— and a common destiny, sub- 
ject to the like inspirations and hopes and 
passions as ourselves, their happiness is our 
happiness, and the sum total of happiness 
will be increased by that respect which ex- 


ists and becomes possible between equals 
before the law. 


“For woman is not undeveloped man 

But diverse; 

Yet in the long years liker must they grow; 

he man be more of woman, she of man; 

He gain in sweetness and in moral height, 

Nor lose the wrestling thews that throw the world. 

She mental breadth. nor fail in childward care, 

Nor lose the child like in the larger mind; 

Till at the last she set herself to man, 

Like perfect music unto noble words; 

And so these twain upon the +kirts of Time, 

sit side by side, full summed in al! their powers, 
sing harvest, sowing the to-be, 

self reverent each and reverencing each, 

Distinct in individualities, 

But like each other even as those who love, 

Then comes the statelier Eden back to men; 

Then reign the world’s great bridals, chaste and 


Then speings the crowning race of human kind.” 

Mr. William J. Burke, of Boston, spoke 
with force and ability iu favor of the bill. 
We regret that we cannot give his remarks 
in full. 

Mr. Geo. G. Chamberlain, of Cambridge- 
port, said: 

ADDRESS OF MR. CHAMBERLAIN. 





I meta member of the House a day or 
two since. He said he understood that I 
was a woman suffragist. I told him I was 
greatly obliged to him if he had settled that 
— for me, for I was not quite sure. 

y friend replied ‘‘It is said you were going 
to support the bill which was before the 
Senate if it had reached here.” I told him 
I should have done so, and should have 
spoken in support of the bill; that so far as 
municipal suffrage was concerned I believed 
the mother should have the right to protect 
her children and their home. Under a Re- 
publican form of government man as a 
governing power in great cities has met with 
but little success. In Boston he is a perfect 
failure and there is not much disagreement 
about that, because he confesses it himself. 
The mayor of Boston would tell you to-day 
that he couldn’t enforce a prohibitory law; 
and that is an acknowledged failure. But I 
can pick out plenty of women in the com- 
monwealth who could take his place and 
enforce the law. Men stand in the legisla- 
ture confessing that the sale of liquors is the 
great source of the crime and poverty and 
misery of the community, but that it is of 
such gigantic proportions they cannot stop 
it. Ifso, man alone isa failure, and it is 
about time for him to take in a partner. 
Furthermore I am in doubt whether suf- 
frage does not belong to woman as a God 
given right. Ifit is their right they cer- 
tainly should have it, whether we need 
their assistance or not. I shall therefore 
cast my vote for the bill, giving them the 
benefit of the doubt. 

As one of old saw ‘‘men as trees walking” 
Ican see “women as trees walking,” and 
the day is not far distant when they will 
walk in, and take seats in this hall. hen 
they do, we may have better laws enacted 
and more faithfully enforced. 


Mr. Brown of Boston read an article from 
Harper’s Monthly from the pen of George 
William Curtis, to show that since suf- 
frage had been given to the Mormon wo- 
men of Utah, the church had greatly in- 
creased in power and influence. 

The bill was supported in brief speeches 
by Messrs. Scott of Springfield, and Baker 
of Beverly. 

Mr. F. E. Howard said: 

ADDRESS OF F. E. HOWARD. 


On Friday last, the gentleman from Salem 
in the first division (General Cogswell) in 
opening the debate on this question stated, 
if I correctly understood him, that this bill 
had been already killed in the Senate, that 
the committee reported it here simply to 
talk on it, that they did not believe it would 
pass, and .n his opinion to debate this bill 
was simply wasting time. I take the liber- 
ty to say that this bill has not been killed in 
the debate; the one defeated there was a 
more comprehensive one,. This bill ‘‘gives 
women the privilege of voting once in four 
years only, and then only for president and 
vice-president; that gave women the privi- 
lege of voting for all municipal officers on 
all occasions, which I think is better than 
this, but it did not give the right to vote in 
presidential elections. If we cannot get 
what we wish or what wé*think we ought 
to have, we must take up with the best we 
can get, which is this bill. I hold that one 
branch of the legislature should be entirely 
distinct from the other. In other words 
this House has no right to inquire whether 
the Senate favors or approves such and such 
measures. We should not ask,doesthe Sen- 
ate favor this bill, or even will the people 
favor it, or will it be popular? but rather is 
it right,just andfair? Believing that it is, I 
shall certainly vote for it. Had the views 
of the gentleman from Salem prevailed in 
our national House of Representatives, the 
agitation of the slavery question would not 
have been introduced there til] years after it 
was, simply because the U. 8. Senate re- 
fused till long afterwards to recognize the 
right of petition. 

tis my privilege to reside in, as well as 
representasmall townin Plymouth County. 
That town has on several occasions chosen 
women to serve on the school committee, 
and that committee have on at least two oc- 
casions chosen a woman as superintendent 
of schools. Without reflecting at all upon 
the men who have preceded or succeeded 
these women, whether as school committee 
or as school superintendents, I must say that 
for ability, intelligence, faithfulness and 
public approval -in the discharge of the du- 
ties devolving upon these officers, the wo- 
men have not been excelled. Again it is 
my privilege to be a member of a religious 
society or parish where women are admitted 
a8 members, and they have the same right 
to speak, vote, and hold office as the men, 
and more than thirty women have availed 
themselves of these privileges and become 
members. If we require pecuniary assist- 
ance for any worthy object, whether of a 
social, moral or religious nature, we almost 
always select a committee composed princi- 
poy if not entirely of women. We know 

y happy experience that they are far more 
successful in obtaining the means required 





———__ 


On Fast day, so called, of the present 
year, the day this legislature took for a plea. 
sure excursion to the Hoosac Tunnel, our 
parish had its annual meeting, and among 
the votes passed was one to choose a com. 
mittee of seven, four of whom should be 
women, to repair our church building, 
Which act of the two was the more consist. 
ent with and appropriate to the occasion, | 
leave to the House to judge. Now if wo. 
men can act well their part as school com. 
mittee, superintendents of schools, mem. 
bers of the parish, and pte committee, 
and if they desire and will accept these 
sitions, why not give them this small privi-. 
lege of voting for president and vice-pres. 
ident of these United States once in four 
years? Is there any danger that they wil] 
abuse this privilege? We have already 
given them a chance to vote for school 
committee, but under embarrassing and un. 
favorable circumstances. Is it surprising 
that they do not more generally avail them. 
selves of this privilege? lthink not, and 
doubt if the men would do any better, if as 
well, in like circumstances. see no harm 
but much good that may result from the 
passage of this bill at the present time, 
Some of the best, most intelligent, most 
pure, and most cultivated women I have 
ever known strongly favor their right to 
vote, and they pay taxes too. 

I regard it as our duty to grant them this 
privilege. I do not know but they havea 
right to demand it at our hands, as their 
right. The benefits resulting from free suf- 
frage to both sexes will I think be recipro- 
cal. Woman’s influence at our town meet- 
ings and city elections cannot but be bene- 
ficial. It will serve to restrain rowdyism 
and to decrease the evils of intemperance, 
as well as to lessen crime. The town meet- 
ing is as proper a place for women as the 
ball room, And I sincerely believe she can 
exert a far higher and better and more en- 
nobling influence upon society by voting 
than she can by cancing. Let her then 
have this chance. 

This bill, if it should become a law, will 
be the second wedge in the tree of prejn- 
dice and conservatism, which has grown to 
such size that time and patience alone are 
necessary to a. ay the desired object 
—its destruction. If a majority of the wo- 
men of this State, twenty-one years of age, 
are opposed to this bill. as very likely they 
are, aided and encouraged in this view by 
their fathers, husbands and brcthers, it is to 
me no good or sufficient reason, why I should 
not favor it; believing as I do that a re- 
spectable minerity comprising the most en- 
lightened, virtuous] and intelligent of the 
women favor it, and that the latter class 
will continue to increase in number as 
well as in virtue and intelligence, while the 
other class—now perhaps the ew, will 
correspondingly decrease. Therefore, in the 
language of another of immortal renown 
—‘‘let us keep pegging away” till the result 
is accomplished, which will be sooner or 
later. The sooner this is done, the better 
for all concerned. 

For these, and other equally strong rea- 
sons which might be given, I shall heartily 
give my vote for this bill. 


ADDRESS OF MR. WHITEHILL. 


Rev. Mr. Whitehill of Attleborough, said 
that while he agreed with all that had been 
said in favor of woman suffrage, yet his wife 
was opposed to it, and did not wish him to 
vote for it, and he asked the House if he 
ought not to do as his wife desired. 


ADDRESS OF MR. FOWLER. 
Mr. Chas. B. Fowler sai2: 


The gentlemen who have preceded me, 
(Hopkins and Burke,) have said all 
that was needed, and I heartily endorse their 
remarks. I can see no reason as yet why 
women should not have the right to vote. 
Ido not know under what authority the 
men have laid claim and established this 
right for themselves only. I believe if I 
may be allowed so to speak, life is one 
grand race-course and the smartest and 
ablest will lead and win. I am willing ass 
man to take my chances with the entire hv 
man family. lam willing to accord to each 
and all, that liberty which I demand for my: 
self. I believe that the life and standing of 
America to-day, and I might add of all 
the countries of the earth, are due to 4 
great extent to the hallowed influence of 
women, It isa greatmystery to me, why 
the mother of the child, who watches it 
from its infancy, guiding its steps in the 
paths of rectitude and integrity, training it 
up to cherish all virtues that make the hut 
band, the father,and the good citizen, should 
be refused the ballot, when the father of 
that child and the husband of that mother, 
Sone coming home day after day de 
bauched and dissipated, should be permitted 
to cast his ballot. Even though he should 
go reeling to the ballot box he is allowed 
to do it. 

I have heard many good reasons why Wo 
men should vote, but none why they should 
not. 1 venture the assertion that one- 
of the married men of this house owe theif 
financial and social standing to the influent? 
of their wives, and that one-half would have 
been better situated in all that goes to make 
up life, had they taken the advice of thei! 
wives. Here Mr. Speaker, I leave the mat 
ter with the members of this house—wi 
their magnaminity and good sense—wheth 
er they are willing to give the same liberly 
to their mothers, wives, and daughters that 
they enjoy themselves. 


A yea and nay vote was then taken, a0 
showed 66 in the affirmative and 107 in tht 
negative. So the bill was refused a thin 
reading. 


oO 


THE WAGES OF WOMEN. 

The wages of women is a subject thi! 
has interested philanthropists, reformel, 
and political economists ever since a Pt 
portion of women have worked for wag® 
And to all, whether women or men, whet! 
women who work or women who do 20, 
whether practical worker or mere theorist, 








than are the men. 
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the millennium comes—a subject of vita: 
jmportance. For the interest of one por- 
tion of the human race is the interest of all, 
gnd one part can not be harmec or unjust- 
treated withouta harmful rerction upon 
the others. But the question is still a vexed 
one, although it is now quite generally 
ted that women seldom receive a really 
gst compensation for their work. But 
there are those who still maintain that where 
women receive a lower rate of wages than 
men—as is almost universally the case—the 
reason lies either in their inferior work or 
jn the underlying principles of political 
economy which make the proportionally 
jower wages a necessity. And where the 
injustice of the distinction is granted the 
discussion as to its causes and its remedies 
pas reached no definite conclusion. 

But as ageneral principle it will hold true 
that women are themselves largely to blame 
for their insufficient pay. Wherever they 
are to blame the remedy lies, of course, 
with them, and is for themselves to apply. 
In the first place, they cheapen their own 
work by asking in compensation less than 
they themselves think it is worth. They can- 
notexpect a fair return until they ask if 
When they first entered the industrial pur- 
suitsin which so many of them now gain their 
livelihood, it was doubtless a necessity that 
they begin for low wages, for they could 
not have effected an entrance if they had 
not offered some unusual inducement; and, 
pesides, it was just that they should begin 
thus, for their employment was more or 
less of an experiment, involving some risk 
to employers against which, of course, they 
could partially insure themselves only by 
paying lower wages, But they have now 
demonstrated their usefulness in many cal- 
lings in which that condition no longer 
holds good, and in these there is every rea- 
son why they should receive equal wages 
with men where their work is of the same 
kind and importance, and equally well 
done. That they do not, a principal rea- 
sonlies in the fact that they offer to do 
this work at less wages than men would of- 
ferto do it. Noamount of outside indig- 
nation, of theorizing by reformers or grumb- 
ling by workingwomen will have any appre- 
ciable effect in changing this order of 
things until women see the necessity of con- 
sidering the worth of their labor and re- 
fusing to cheapen it by working for less 
than it is worth. 

Another way in which women sin against 
one another and lessen the rate of their 
compensation is by underbidding one an- 
other. Those most st fault in this respect, 
although doubtless they thus sin unthink- 
ingly, are those who live at home and care 
for work only that they may increase a 
rather slender parental allowance. They 
have not much idea of the actua) worth of 
the work they do, and measure it only by 
the amount of money they want to add to 
their own pin-money. This class of young 
womer will almost invariably offer to work 
for much less than the struggling girl who 
depends entirely on her earnings can possi- 
blydo, and the employer, since the two 
can probably do the work equally well, 
will of course take the cheaper one. And 
there have been so many of the former 
class that they have had a large influence 
in keeping down tho wages of women. 
They have committed a deep wrong against 
their less-favored working sisters by so do- 
ing. But even if all working-women were 
thus situated so that, as they say, they could 
“afford to work for less,” the principle of 
the affair would remain the same, making 
the basis of remuneration a false one. The 
relations of employer and employed are on- 
ly based upon the value of the work done, 
and should not be affected by any consid- 
erations of the mode of life of the employ- 
ed—except it is in those broad influences 
that affect the industrial life of an entire 
community. 

These two causes have weighty influence 
in the controlling of woman’s wages, and 
when women learn to consider them and 
to look upon the value of their work in its 
quantity and quality as the chief basis of 
Temuneration they will go a long step to- 
ward securing justice in their compensa- 
tion. —Florence-Finch, in the Boston Glohe. 
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GOSSIP AND, GLEANINGS. 





A number of Chinese residents have es- 
tablished a lodge of free masonry in South 
Boston. There are many thousand free- 
masons among the Chinese in their native 
land, and about thirty of the four hundred 
Chinese in this city are members of the ord- 
&r, 80 that there was no difficulty in carry- 
ing out the exercises of founding the lodge 
inthe regular Chinese fashion, which does 
hot differ essentially from that in vogue 
&mong masonic lodges in other countries. 


Frederick Dovglass wrote to Senator Hoar 
on receipt’ of his anti-Chinese bill speech: 
You have very much obliged me by 
sending me acopy of your speech on the 
question of Chinese immigration, delivered 
in the Senate. I am glad to find you here, as 
elsewhere, on the everlasting rock of prin- 
Ciple. With you is the best heart and grain 
of the grané old Commonwealth. I really 
do not know what to make of some of our 
Republican friends on this question. They 


have allowed ‘‘Dennis” to scare them out of 
their most cherished principles. They bow 
to his ignorant notion that every crumb of 
bread which goes into the mouth of a China- 
man is taken from the mouth of an Irish- 
man; whereas, the more mouths the more 
hands, the more hands the more labor, the 
more labor the more bread for everybody, 
is the true view. Let the Mongolian come, 
the Caucasian will hold his own, and I have 
no fear for the negro. 


The Legislature has passed the bill provid- 
ing that women may practice as attorneys- 
at-law in all the courts of the State. It 
reads thus: ‘The provisions of law relat- 
ing to the qualification and admission to 
practice of attorneys-at-law shall apply to 
women.” ‘I'hat is all there is of it; but it is 
enough, and even a second Judge Gray, or 
the whole Supreme Court cannot twist the 
syntax and etymology of the act into any- 
thing which can defeat its intent. John 
Hopkins of Millbury, is the author of the 
bill. We congratulate him upon its adop- 
tion. 


Collector A. W. Beard retires from the 
Boston customehouse, with the consciousness 
that all its employes are his friends. One 
of them remarked to Charles W. Slack, last 
week :—‘‘l have served under five different 
collectors. No collector was more loyal to 
his subordinates. We always felt that we 
had afriend at the head of affairs who would 
not see us wronged, and who, so long as we 
did our duty, made our positions permanent 
and honorable. For uplifting the service, 
and giving respectability to the custom- 
house, and for quick, decisive, business-like 
conduct of affairs, no collector within my 
knowledge has stood ahead of Mr. Beard”’ 


At the meeting of the Woman’s Christian 
TemperanceUnion Tuesday and Wednesday 
at Westfield, Mrs. R. W. McLaughlin gave 
a paper on temperance work in Sunday- 
schools; Mrs. M. A. Dorr, a paper on juve- 
nile work; Mrs. L. N. Peloubet, on codpera- 
tion with woman's associations; Mrs. Dr. 
Tuck, on hygiene and {heredity; Mrs. M. 
G. C. Leavitt, on the value of woman’s vote 
in the temperance cause; Mrs. A. J. Gordon 
on legislative work. Each paper was fol- 
lowed by free discussion. 











A prominent gentleman of Cerro Gordo 
county, lowa, writes us that he finds Kidney- 
Wort to be the best remedy he ever knew 
fora complication of diseases. It is the 
specific action which it has on the liver, 
kidneys and bowels, which gives it such 
curative power, and it is the the thousands 
of cures which it is performing which 
gives it its great celebrity. aes (very 
concentrated) or dry, both act efficiently. 


EVERY WOMAN 


wHo 


Reads the Woman’s Journal 


The Dutiesof Women 


FRANCES POWER COBBE, 
To read and lend. 











New cheap edition, Paper binding... ° 
Fine cloth editior,......... $0006000600000000006 $1.00 





For sale at the office of 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 


KIDNEY- WORT : 


FOR THE PERMANENT CURE OF 
CONSTIPATION. 


No other disease is 80 prevalent in this coun- 
try as Constipation, and no remedy has eve 
equalled the ceicbrated Kidney-Wort as a 
cure. Whatever the cause, however obstinate|= 

he case, proper use of this remedy 
lovercome it. . 


PILES. jist ts very at to be 


complicated with constipation. Kidney-Wo: 
strengthens the weakened parts and quickly’ 
cures all kinds of Piles even when physicians) 
land medicines have before failed. 

(#1f you have either of these troubles 


| PRICE $1. USE Druggists Sell 
> KIDNEY-WORT : 
STUDENTS’ 
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In Manilla or white paper, 5 
cents each and Pretend 
Wholesale and Retail, 
WARD & GAY, Stationers, 
184 Devonshire St., Boston, 


Plain, Fringed and Hand Painted. 
The finest foreign and American. 


NOTE BOOKS, | 
BIRTH DAY 

makes, at a wide range of prices 
Wholesale and Retail, 


CARDS. WARD & GAY, Stationers, 
184 Devonshire St , Boston. 





$5 to 


—— ; 
PHOTOGRAPH 
ALBUMS: 


MRS, DR. SEMMES, 
Surgeon Chiropodist. 


48 Winter Street is the 
only place in Boston where you 
can obtain a guarantee of a 

rinanent cure for Corns, Bun- 
4 ions, Callosities, Ingrowing and 

Club Nails, Inflamed and Sore 
oints. Hundreds of reliable 


per day at home Samples worth 
$20 $5 free. Address Stinson & Co.. 
aing. 
May be found in great variety 
at any season of the year at 
Ward & Gay’s, 


Stationers, 
184 Devonshire Street, Boston. 











7 testimonials of extraordinary 
cures, many of which others in the profession have 
treated for years and pronounced incurable, can 
be had at our office, 48 Winter street. Mrs. J. Semmes 
has had fifteen years experience in all diseases of the 
feet, and is the only Chiropodist in Boston who has 
ever been known to cure a Bunion.. 48 Winter 





Street, Boston, Mass. 





All the Year Round, 


and year after year, the standard and beaullful col 
feotite of Music rome ron by Son ue & Oe. 
keep r hold on public favor, sii excell- 
ence of their contents. Such books of Loned m 


GEMS OF ENGLISH SONG ($2), NORWAY MUSIC 
ALBUM ($2.50), FRANZ’S BUM($2). GEMS OF 
gay and 3 ($2), BEAUTIES OF SACRED SONG 





usic as 


, and 30 to 40 others (send for /ists) contain a 
perfectly immense amount of the best and most 


popular music, at the lowest price. 
Such standard Operas as 


MIGNON ($3), AIDA ($2), CARMEN ($2), MEFIS- 
TOFELE ($2), FATINITZA ($2), MANOLA, OR 
DAY AND NIGHT ($1.50), BELLS OF COKNE- 
VILLE (1.50), and the well known lighter and eas- 
ier ones (send for lists), have in them a large pro- 
portion of all the popular melodies- 


Such good Temperance Books as 


TEMPERANCE LIGHT (12 cts.), TEMPERANCE 
JEWELS (35 cts.), and HULL’S TEMPERANCE 
GLEE BOOK (40 cts.) cannot well be improved 
upon. 
Such capital Suaday School and Praise Meeting 
Books as MALE VOICE CHOIR (50 cts.) with Gos- 
1s Music, LIGHT and LIFE (35 cts,), and BAN- 
ER OF VICTORY (35 cents). 


Any book mailed for retail price. 





OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


No Longer an Experiment, 


The education of girls at CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 
All the classes have been open to them for several 
years, during which their work has fully equalled 
that of the boys, and some have already distinguish- 
ed themselves at the College or University for which 
they were fitted here. 


Girls fitting here for COLLEGE orthe INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY have the advantage of reciting 
with boys who are regularly preparing, under teach- 
ers of long experience in this line. 





The number of girls at Chauncy Hall now exceeds 
the average of private schools for their sex only. A 
refined and experienced woman gives them especial 
care. HEALTH is made the first consideration. 
Some girls who entered school shackled by debility 
and headaches have become free to study with ease, 
under the favorable conditions of re air, even 
temperature, sunny, pleasant rooms, seats and desks 
that involve no stooping, alternation of light work 
with hard, and calisthenic and vocal exercises. 


SPECIAL STUDENTS of any age are admitted, 
who wish to pursue one or two branches without the 
full confinement of school. Many of the privileges 
of regular students are open to these without extra 
charge. 

The Special BUSINESS COURSE me ts the wants 
of girls intending to be Bookkeepers, Accountants, 
Copyists, etc. Besides this, the business habits dai- 
ly insisted on for all pupils, in the prompt and exact 
fulfillment of every school duty, are as useful to 
girls as to boys, while their opportunities for learn- 
ing such in youth have too often been few. 


CONSUMPTION CURED, 


An old physician, retiring from active practice, 
having had placed in his hands by an East India mis- 
sionary the formula of a simple vegetable remedy for 
the s y and permanent cure of Consumption, 
Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, andall Throat and 
Lung affections, also a positive and radical cure for 
General Debility and all nervous complaints, after 
having thoroughly tested its wonderful curative 
powers in thousands of cases, feels it his daty to 
make it known to his suffering fellows. The recipe 
will be sent free of charge, to all who desire it, with 
full directions for preparing and successfully using. 
Every patient is also entitled to a copy free of ‘‘The 
Complete Physician,” a work of over ages, con- 
taining over 1000 formulas. The latest and best fam- 
ily medical work out. Address, with stamp. or 
ws self-addressed envelope, Dr. M. E. Bell, 
161 N. Calvert street, Baltimore, Md. | 








Silver Ware! 


The largest and most complete line 
in New England, consisting of Tea 
Sets, Ice Pitchers, Cake Baskets, 
Dining, Breakfast and Pickle Cas- 
ters, Card Receivers, Jewel Cases, 
Centre Pieces, Knives, Forks, 
Spoons, etc., from the best manufac- 
tories; also Ladies’ and Gents’ Fine 
Gold Watches, Guard, Vest and 
Neck Chains, Bracelets, Drops, 
Bar Pins, Lockets, Rings, etc., a 
full line of French Clocks, Eye 
Glasses, Spectacles, Opera and 
Field Glasses. 


Having skilled workmen, I am prepared to meet 
the demands of the public in the way of Fine Watch 
and French Clock Repairing; also Engraving, Man- 
ufacturing and Repairing all kinds of Jewelry, etc. 


STRANGERS are cordially invited to 
examine ‘this stuck, with the assurance 
that they incur no obligation to purchase. 


C. W. Baldwin, 


24-26-28 BEDFORD STREET. 










SSTABLISIZESD 
At 130 Tremont st. 


SINCE 1872. 


Mrs. Dr. H. C. EDWARDS, 
SURGEON CHIROPODIST, 


130 TREMONT STREET, . BOSTON. 





NEW BOOKS. 


James Abram Garfield. 


A Eulogy. By GEO. F. HOAR. With fine Steel 
Portrait, cloth, 50 cents. 
The best outline yet made of President Garfield's 
career and character. 


American Statesmen. 


A series of Biographies of Men conspicuous in the 
Political History of the United States. Edited by 
JOHN T. MORSE, Jr. 

It will include biographies, , | very competent 
hands, of Franklin, Hamilton, Jefferson, Madison, 
Monroe, Gallatin, Adams, Patrick Henry, Jackson, 
Calhoun, Clay, Webster, and possibly others. 


VOL.I. JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 


By JOHN T. MORSE, Jr., author of a -‘Life of Al- 
exander Hamilton,” etc. 16mo. $1.25. 

This is an exceedingly clear and impartial state- 
ment of the facts in the career of John Quincy 
Adams, of the political circumstances, influences, 
and events of his period; and of Mr. Adams's rela- 
tion to the leading statesmen of his time, and to the 
many important political movements during the long 
term of his public service. 


Bret Harte’s Complete Works. 


New Complete Edition, to be comprised in 5 vols, 
Crown 8vo Vol. I. now ready. Contaizs all of 
Mr. Harte’s Poems, together with the drama, “Two 
Men of Sandy Bar,” with a Steel Portrait, and an 
Introduction by Mr. Harte. $2.00. 


Vol. Il. THE LUCK OF ROARING CAMP, and 
other Stories, including Earlier Papers, Spanish 
and American Legends, and a portion of the Tales 
of the Argonauts, etc. $2.00, 

This edition of Mr. Harte’s Works promises to be 
very popular, being as attractive in its form as in its 
unique stories, sketches, and poems. 


Through Siberia, 


By HENRY LANSDELL. [Illustrated with about 30 
Engravings, 3 Route Maps, anda voncmege of 
the Author in the fish-skin costume of the Gilyaks 
on the lower Amur. In two volumes. 8vo. $8.00. 
A very interesting account, by an English mission- 

ary, of a journey of eight thousand miles ffom the 

Ural Mountains to the Pacific, on the Obi, Amur, 

and Ussuri Rivers, and by using one thousand horses. 


Hawthorne Index, 


An Analytical Index to the works of Nathaniel Raw. 
thorne, with a Sketch of his Life, Uniform with 
the ‘Little Classic” Edition of Hawthorne's Works. 

1% Also uniform with the Library Edition. 


This fall Index enables one to refer immediately to 
any character, scene. incident, or striking passage in 
Hawthorne's writings, and cannot fail to be very ac- 
ceptable to all his readeis. 


Euthanasy: 


OR, HAPPY TALK TOWARDS THE END OF 
LIFE. By WILLIAM MOUNTFORD. New Edi- 
tion. 12mo, gilt top. $2.00. 

A tastefal edition of a profoundly thoughtful and 
my book, which gives, in the form of a conver- 
sation, the reasons for faith in the future happiness 
of the good. 





*,* For sale by all Pooksellers, Sent postpaid, on 
receipt of price, by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. Boston 


MARCH PUBLICATIONS 
OF Do LUTHROP & COMPANY. 
80 and 32 Franklin St,, Boston, Mass, 


A ®YURTUNATE FAILURE. By Caro.ine B. Lz 
Row. 12mo., sioarated, 21.55, 
a te SCHEME. By Corypon. 16mo, cloth. 


HORACE GREELEY. By Wiiut1am M. Cornett, 
L.L. D. 12mo,. illustrated, $1.25. 

CHARLES DICKENS, Lire anp Writines or. By 
Paese A. HANAFORD. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, 


oO IGINALITY. A Repiy TO WENDELL PHILLIPS’ 
“Lost Axts,”’ By Rev. Exvtas Nason. 16mo, 


cloth. 50 cents. 
FIVE FRIENDS. By Pansy. 12mo, illustrated, 
$1.00. 
A BOOK FOR EASTER. 


The Seven Words From the Cross. 


By Rev. Wm. H. Apams. 16mo. Cloth. $1.25. 

“The author has treated them in an original man- 
ner, and from first to last the work is redolent with 
the Spirit of Him who hung upon the cross.’’"—N. Y¥. 
Observer. 


‘The book is full of sacred suggestions, and can- 
not fail to quicken the love and encourage the faith 
of all who read it.—The Christian at Work. 


A FORTUNATE FAILURE. 


By Caro.ine B, LEKow. 12mo, illustrated, $1.25. 


‘The author of this charming book is well known as 
a successful writer of magazine stories, and any- 
thing from her pen issure of a maltitude of readers, 
In this volume her powers are shown at the best. 
The principal character is the sweet, bright and am- 
bitious daughter of a New England farmer, who has 
been placed at boarding school by a rich aunt, where 
her development is traced ander the surrounding in- 
fluences, Al/l the other characters are finely drawn. 
The plot is well laid and strongly carried out. 


A NEW EDITION OF 





LIFE OF JAMES A. GARFIELD. By EK. &E. 
Brown. 12mo, Steel Portrait and illustrations, 
cloth, $1.75. Cloth gilt, $2.25. 

This latest edition of this popular life contains the 


eulogy of Ex-Secretary James G. Blaine, and also 
that of the ‘on. George F. Hoar, making it the most 
desirable life of Garfield offered to the public. 


ALSO LATE EDITIONS OF 


DANIEL WEBSTER: Lirz anp PUBLIC SERVICES. 
By Joseru Banvarp, D. D. 1 vol., 12mo., illustra- 
ted. $1.50. 

PANSY’S SCRAP BOOK. [Former title The Teach- 
er’a Helper.] 12mo.. illustrated, $1.00. 

AT EVENTIDE. By Rev. Newemt1an Apams, D. D. 

This new edition is enlarged by the addition of a Bio- 
graphical Sketch of the author, by the late Rev. 
Wm. H. Adams. 1 vol.,12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

THE WORK OF THE HOLY SPIRIT; on Tue New 


Birntu. By Pror. Austin Puetprs. Anthor of 
“The Still Honr.” 1 vol.,12mo, cioth, $1.25. 


DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. By WrittM 
SmitxH, LL. D. 1 vol., 8vo. Ruby cloth, imitation 
half binding. Fully illustrated, $2.00. 

FIFTY YEARS WITH THE SABBATH SCHOOLS. 
Rev. Ass Butiarp, A. M. 12mo, cloth, $1.25, 
SHAKESPEARE’S COMPLETE WORKS. The 
Household edition. Largest type 12mo edition in 
the market. Illustrated, bevelled boards. $2.00. 


| A FAMILY FLIGHT tarovesr France, Germany, 


NoRWAY AND SWITZERLAND. By Rev. E. E. Hate 

and Miss Susan Hag. 1 vol., 8vo, extra cloth, 
tinted edges, $2.50. 

Any of the above sent postpaid on receipt of price 
by the publishers, 


Complete Catalogue sent free, 


D. Lothrop & Co. 


82 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON, MASS, 


European Breezes. 


BY MAKGERY DEANE . M. J. e 
broth Shae (Mre J. Pitman) 


ters of travel through Germany, Austria, Hun- 
gary, and Switzerland, covering places not 
Visited by Americans in making ‘‘the grand tour 
the Continent." By the accomplished writer of 
Bey oy Breezes.” 
While Mrs, Pitman has the eye ana ear of the true 
traveller,she has also the added charm of a quick and 
goede pen; and she records what she has seen and 
eard in so graphic and vivid a m~ nner that her read- 
er sees with her eyes and hears with her ears 


New{Handbooks and Manuals,: 


Conversation, 
ITS FAULTS AND ITS GRACES. 


Or, The Pott Menges Sf Spgekion. Write, one 4 
nouncing the Englis . Com 

ANDREW P. PEABODY, DD LL. D. New - 
tion, revised, with additions. Cloth, price 56 cents. 


From notices of the press of earlier editions: 

“We welcome this volume as a timely and valuable 
auxiliary in the cause of polite learning—a branch of 
the education of the present day which does not re- 
ceive sufficient attention from our authors and teach- 
ers of grammar and rhetoric. : 
“It should be read and consulted by all persone 
who desire to speak the English language with that 
elegance which adorns the conversation of ladies and 
gentlemen of genuine cultivation, of taste, and true 
refinement of mind.”—Christian Examiner. 


«Field Botany. 
je@1A_ HANDBOOK FOR THE COLLECTOR} 


Containing Instructions for Gathering and Preserv- 
ing Plants and the Formation of an Herbarium. 
By WALTER P. MANTON, author of *‘Insects;” 

ow to Catch and How to Prepare them for the 

Cabinet, Comprising » Manual of Instraction for 

the Field Naturalist,” and “Taxidermy without a 

Teacher. A complete Manual of Instruction for 

Preparing and Preserving Birds and Animals.” 

Fully Illustrated, Price 50 cents. 

The purpose of this little book, like its predeces- 
sors in the series, is to render assistance to the begin- 
ner. Botanical writers, asa rule, appete te take'it 
for granted that the student has an intuitive knowl- 
edge of how specimens should be prepared and pre- 
served, for in their works they dismiss the subjects 
of collecting and the herbarium in as few words as 
ery and, in conse uence, many scholars have 

ad their specimens spoiled. 


The Starefand The Earth, 


Or, Thoughts upon Space, Time, and Eternit , with 
an Introduction by THOMAS HILL, D. D. " 
D., late President of Harvard College. New edition. 

ce 5U cents. 








These three volumes are uniform with Lee and 
hepard's 


HANDBOOKS AND MANUALS, 


Handbook of Conversation. 
Handbook of English Synonyms. 
Handbook of Field Botany. 
Handbook of Light Gymnastics. 
Handbook of Punctuation. 
Handbook of Wood Engraving. 
Poonenncing Handbook of 3000 Words 
often Mispronounced,. 
Insects; How to catch and 
How to Prepare Them. 
Taxidermy without a Teacher. 


The Reading Club and Handy 
Speaker. No. 10. 


BY GEORGE ¥. BAKER, uniform with Nos. 1, 8, 8, 
4,5, 6, 7,8, and 9. Cloth, 50 cents. Paper, 18 


cents. 
For sale by all Booksellers and sent | wee? on 
receipt of price. Catalogues free on app) a 


Lee and Shepard, 
PUBLISHERS, 
47 Franklin Street, up stairs, Boston, 





The Te nth Round-Robin Novel 
Dorothea. 


1 vol. 16mo. Price $1.00. 


A quaint and delightful story of Philadelphia, at 
the time of the Centennial; with picturesque scenes 
and incidents, and the complications of love-making 
in literary and artistic society. 

“The best qualities of the book are ita brightness, 
its vivacity, and its admirable local atmosphere, in 
which we seem to take fresh centennial breath, and 
live overagain the busy enchantments of 1876." — 
Philadelphia Bulletin. 

“The story of it al) is told with a brightness and 
cleverness which at times almost flash into brilliancy 
and the book is one to fill out a leisure hour very 
pleasantly, though with nothing more than pleasure 
pure and simple. That, however, is something to 
be thankful for.”’"—Literary World. 


Charlotte Cushman. 





By CLARA ERSKINE CLEMENT, Vol. IV. of the 
American-Artist Biographies. With seven full- 
page illustrations and portraits. 1 vol. 12mo. 
Price $1.25. 


The Essavs and Dialogues of 
Giacomo Leopardi. 


Translated from the Italian,with biographical sketch, 
by CHARLESJ EDWARDES, 1 vol. 8vo. Price 
$3.00. 


“‘What Byron] and Shelley, Millevoye, Baudelaire, 
and Gautier, Heine and Platen, Pouchkine and Ler 
montoff arc to England, France, Germany, and Rus- 
sia, respectively, Leopardi is, in a measure, to Italy, 
Dovari terms him ‘the greatest philosopher, poet, and 
prose-writer of the nineteenth century.’”’ 





Episodes in the Lives ot ‘Men, 
Women and Lovers. 


By EDITH SIMCOX. 1vol. 12mo. Price $2.50. 


A group of remarkable sketches by one of the fore- 
most of modern English writers 





In the Distance. 


By GEORGE PARSONS LATHROP. 


1 vol. 16mo. 
Price $1.25. 


“The plot is slight, but fallof interest; the analy- 
sis of motive and character is delicate and searching; 
and the chaste and refined style is permeated by a 
vein of delightful humor.”’—The Dial | April]. 





JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO. BOSTON 
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Boston, April 29, 1882, 








All communications for the Wowan’s JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its cditoria! management, 
mast be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
businesss departmentof the paper, must be addres 
to box 3538, —— Remittances in Rezistered Let- 
ters or P. O. thoney orders may be sent at our risk. 
Money sent in letters not registered will be at the 
risk of the person rending it. 

Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publi her to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of all arrearages is made, 

The receipt of the paper isa sufficient receipt for 

he first evbecription. The change of date printed 
on the paper is a receipt for renewals, This change 
ghould be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. Receipts may not be sent unless 
astamp is en:losed with the subscription for that 
purpose. 

Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the ex- 

iration of their subscriptions and to forward money 
for the ensuiug year without waiting fora bill. 








ANNIVERSARY WEEK. 
The anniversary meetings of the New 
England Woman Suffrage Association will 
begin in Tremont Temple, Boston, on Mon. 
day evening, May 29, and continue Tues- 
day, May 30, morning, afternoon and even- 
ing, in the Meionaon. 

A Suffrage Festival and Banquet will be 
given by the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Association to the New England Society and 
friends of suffrage, ac the Meionaon, on 
Wednesday afternoon, May 31, at 5 PM. 
Tickets fifty cents, including dinner, for 
sale at WoMAN’s JoURNAL office. Guests 
limited to five hundred. 


oer —s= 
WOMEN’S RIGHTS AT THE STATE HOUSE. 

The action of the State House this winter, 
as it regards women, reminds one of the 
story of a white man and an Indian, who 
went hunting with the agreement that the 
game should be divided equally between 
them. When the hunt was over they had 
k‘lled a turkey and a squirrel. The white 
man announced the division thus: ‘You 
may have the squirrel and I will take the 
turkey; or I will have the turkey, and you 
may take the squirre).” To thisthe Indian 
said: ‘‘That all sounds fair, but somehow 
the turkey always gets on your side,” 

At the State House there has been a great 
deal of fair seeming, from the report of 
Senator Horton and the plea of Senator 
Crocker for his remonstrants, to the final 
vote last Monday in the House against the 
third reading of the bill to secure presiden- 
tial suffrage to women. Gentlemen Sena- 
tors said, and said with emphasis, they 
would legislate as fairly for women as they 
would for themselves. The tone and the 
manner were excellent. But when they 
made the law which fixes the amount the 
widower and the widow shall receive from 
the estate of a deceased partner, they gave 
one-half to the widower and one-third to the 
widow. This was the division of the squir- 
rel and the turkey, not in the hunt ofa day, 
but in that of a life-time, and the widow 
had the squirrel. 

Senators refused to grant the petition for 
municipal suffrage for women who wanted 
to vote on the town matters in which they 
were involved and interested, on the alleged 
ground that women do not want to vote. 
Then the petitioners: pressed for a bill on 
their petition for presidential suffrage, a 
question on which everybody desires to vote. 
Representative Cogswell, of Salem, said “‘it 
was a pity to waste time on it,” and they re- 
fused the bill athird reading. The chance, 
which comes only once in four years, and 
which would show whether women will 
vote, was denied them. Not even so much 
as a squirrel-bone did they get. 

When that vote was taken Massachusetts 
was preparing to ring the bells in proud re- 
membrance of the day at Lexington when 
“the embattled farmers stood” for the de- 
fence of the same rights for which women 
now vainly ask. Side by side in history the 
action on that old battle-field will stand 
with this at the State house. For this last 
no glad bells will ever ring. The descend- 
ants of Lexington heroes are proud of their 
kinship; but the children of our Senators 
and Representatives will not be proud to 
tell that their fathers voted down the rights 
of women. All the same, that fact is his- 
tory. But it will also be recorded to their 
credit that a minority in both branches 
spoke and voted for the prayer of the peti- 
tioners, who will hold them in grateful re- 
membrance. L. 8. 

Boston Traveller. 
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“THE THING CAN'T VOTE.” 


When a day laborer who had been all his 
life accustomed to dig earth with a shovel 
was shown the machine which at a single 
scoop lifted a whole cart load and dumped 
it at once, he looked on at first with a sense 
of humiliation that here was a machine 
superior to himself. But, aftera little, his 
face brightened and brightened, and he said, 
“But the thing can’t vote.” He wasa vot- 
er, and could look down on ‘‘the thing” 
that surpassed him in other ways, but had 
no vote. One imagines that the representa- 
tives in the Massachusetts Legislature, when 
they voted down the bill for presidential 
suffrage for women last Monday, must have 
had feelings akin to those of that laborer. 


Women are physicians; they are graduates 
of colleges und professors in them; they are 
regularly ordained ministers; they are law- 
yers; they are merchants; they are editors; 
they are authors; they are artists; they are 
farmers and merchants, and they have more 
than average success in all these depart- 
ments of activity, but they can’t vote. Was 
it to keep this last shred of sense of super- 
iority that a majority of the representatives 
voted against the third reading of the bill 
to give presidential suffrage to women? 
At any rate, they kept the chance which 
comes only once in four years all to them- 
‘selves, and can still look down upon wo- 
men, who must continue to look up to their 
political superiors. Alas! I am one of 
the women, L. 8. 
Doston Heruld, 
_— oe a 
A GENEROUS LEGACY. 

The following letter was received last 
week, and sli®ws the generous interest of 
one who has aided the Suffrage work in 
this State in previous years: 

Boston, April 21, 1882. 

Mrs. Lucy Srone:—In the will of Al 
bert P. Ware, late of Andover, Mass., de- 
ceased, of which will l am one of the exec- 
utors, is this clause: 

“I givé and and bequeath... . to the said 
Darwin E. Ware, to use at his discretion to 
aid Lucy Stone, or otherwise promote the 
cause of the equality of the rights of women, 
two hundred dollars.” 

It will give me pleasure to confer with 
you upon this matter at such time and place 
as you will indicate that does not conflict 
with previous engagements. 

Respectfully yours, D. E. Ware. 

On Tuesday of this week Mr. Darwin E. 
Ware paid the above named legacy with in- 
terest. Mr. A. P. Ware was one of the 
stockholders of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, and 
a subscriber to it from its beginning, and 
he did not forget the cause at the end of 
his life. His bequest is timely, and is grate 
fully received. L. 8. 

-_— >, 

A WOMAN LAWYER IN CONNECTICUT. 

Miss Mary Hall, of Hartford, Conn., has 
studied law with Hon. John Hooker three 
years. On the 24th ult. Mr. Hook- 
er, at the regular weekly meeting of 
the Hartford County Bar Association, pre- 
sented a certificate that Miss Mary Hall 
had been a law student in his office three 
years, and possessed the requisite qualifica- 
tions for an applicant for admission to the 
bar. He moved that Miss Hall be afforded 
an examination as to her legal qualifications, 
Another motion was made to refer the mat- 
ter to a select committee to report upon the 
legality of her admission, provided she 
passed examination, but this was defeated. 
Finally, a motion was made that she be ad- 
mitted to examination, subject to the opin- 
ion of the court as to the legality of the ad- 
mission of her sex to practice as attorneys. 

The examination came on the following 
Friday, and was most successfully passed. 
Her application to be admitted to the Hart- 
ford baris now pending before the Supreme 
Court of Connecticut. Two or three attor- 
neys have offered to argue the case for her 
when it comes up, as it probabiy will in 
May. 

Miss Hall has been for two years past a 
commissioner of the Superior Court of 
Hartford county. She is a sister of the 
late Hon. Ezra Hall, a pruminent lawyer of 
that city, and well known in Connecticut 
politics. 

The statute admitting women to prac- 
tice law which was adopted by the Massa- 
chusetts legislature this winter, will no 
doubt have weight with the court in Con- 
necticut, and we shall probably soon hear 
that Miss Hall is welcomed in Connecticut 
as Miss Lelia Robinson has been in Massa- 
chusetts. L. 8. 
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ARE WOMEN PROTECTED? 
aeeumnaad . 

Last week we again referred to the re- 
cent refusal of Judge J. Wilder May to 
commit a man caught by two policemen in 
the very act of feloniously assaulting a wo- 
manon BostonCommon. We asserted that 
women do not in fact enjoy the equal pro- 
tection of the laws, and we attributed the 
habitual disregard of their rights to the fact 
that they have no votes. 

In MecMillan’s Magazine an article has re- 
cently appeared showing an increase of sav- 
age and unprovoked assaults upon women, 
and tracing the cause both to the law and 
the way it is administered. The writer, 
Donald Macfarlane, a member of parlia- 
ment, having long felt thata change was 
needed, addressed questions in the House of 
Commons last session, to the home secretary, 
calling his attention to some glaring cases 
where almost nominal punishment had been 
inflicted on ruffians for brutal outrages on 
women, and contrasting these inadequate 
sentences with others passed for attacks 
upon property. But the home secretary 
was never able to suggest any means of 
remedy in such cases of manifest injustice. 
He always contended, as Judge May and 
his associates contend, that no person. is 
competent to say whether a sentence has 
been adequate or inadequate, unless he has 
been present in court when the case was 
tried, has heard all the evidence, and stud- 





ied the demeanor of the witnesses. 





But if this theory be a true one,the public 
is indeed helpless and publicity useless. 
We maintain on the contrary that when a 
person has been tried before a jury,judge,or 
magistrate, the public is quite competent to 
say whether the punishment bas or has not 
been commensurate with the offence, upon 
the evidence presented, and that it is the 
duty of the public press to call attention to 
flagrant violations of justice. The home 
secretary argued also that it Was unreason- 
able to suppose that judges and magistrates 
are less just and humane than their critics, 
and therefore that their judgments should 
not be criticised. This too is precisely the 
spirit of Judge May’s explanstion. 

The following recent cases before English 
courts cited by Mr. Macfarlane will show 
the comparative impunity with which brutal 
injury is often inflicted upon women. 


A man named Hunt was tried before 
Lord Coleridge on the 26th of May. He 
was indicted for the wilful murder of his 
wife. He was seen chasing her over a field, 
and having thrown her down, kicked her 
with his heavy boots either on the head or 
the back of the neck. The woman rever 
moved, and when reproached by some 
neighbors, he said it “served her right.” 
She died almost immediately, and when 
the police came they found the prisoner 
calmly smoking his pipe. ‘The man was 
ina state of intoxication, and stated that 
they had had a thousand quarrels. The 
jury convicted him of manslaughter, a ver 
dict in which the judge concurred. The 
learned judge then said ‘‘There was no 
crime which varied so much in its moral 
aspect as manslaughter, in one case it 
might nearly approach murder. In this 
case the prisoner had wilfully deprived 
himself of the guidance of reason, and had 
been the means of causing the death of 
this young woman with whom he might 
have lived happily. While giving effect 
to the reccommendation of the jury he 
must pass upon the prisoner a sentence to 
show that human life was a precious thing 
in the eye of the law, and could not be 
taken without punishment. He sentenced 
him to six weeks’ hard labor.” 

The solemn address of the judge about 
the value of human lite was a farce, and 
the sentence that followed was a burlesque. 
Be it remerftbered that this prisoner's crime 
was so very like murder that it had been 
mistaken for the real urticle by the coroner's 
jury. The sentence was passed on the 26th 
of May, and before the middle of July 
Hunt was a free man—free to look for a 
successor to the late Mrs. Hunt, with whom, 
the chief justice said, he might have lived 
happily had he not had the misfortune to 
kill her. If Hunt had stolen a small object 
more ‘‘precious in the eye of the law,” 
namely a sixpence, he would probably have 
had to suffer loss of liberty fora longer peri- 
od. In June, at the Surrey sessions, 
Michael Murphy was tried for taking a 
purse containing nine shillings quietly out 
of the pocket ot a Woman who was looking 
into a shop window. He had been previ- 
ously convicted, and the sentence was ten 
years’ penal servitude. It is but fair to 
Hunt to say that the one with whom he 
might have lived happily was the first wife 
he had killed, 

On the 11th of the same month, William 
Dean, described as ‘‘a brutal busband,” 
was tried at the Guildhall for brutally 
assaulting and kicking his wife. He was 
a violent man, and ill-used her, drunk or 
sober. He struck her several times in the 
face, knocked her down, and while she 
was on the ground kicked her savagely in 
the face. It was not his first offence, and 
he got three months. Ou the 11th of July 
aman of the name of William Harcourt 
was charged, at Westminster, with assault- 
ing a woman who was most justly described 
as ‘‘an unfortunate.” The prisoner, with- 
out the slightest provocation, beat her 
most unmercifully about the head and face. 
The magistrate said the prosecutrix was as 
much entitled to the protection of the law 
as any one else, and gave the prisoner one 
month. Atthe Middlesex sessions in De- 
cember aman was convicted of stealing 
two shillings worth of coals, and was sen- 
tenced to eight months’ hard labor. 

At the same sessions another man was 
indicted for wounding his wife. The 
police found the woman bleeding from the 
leg and hand, and the prisoner with an 
open razor, wet with blood. He said ‘‘he 
wished he had cut her head off.” A previ- 
ous conviction was proved, and he had 
frequently been charged with similar 
offences, but was acquitted because his 
wife would not appear against him. He 
was sentenced to twelve months. ‘The next 
case was of watch-stealing, the watch being 
valued at thirty-five shillings. ‘The sentence 
was flve years’ penal servitude. 

At the Westminster police court, as re- 
ported on the 16th of December, a man 
named Caxton was charged with being 
drunk and assaulting a woman, who was a 
stranger to him, and, as events proved, had 
reason to regret the introduction. As _ this 
woman was leaving the Westminster Bridge 
Station, the prisoner addressed her offen- 
sively; upon her telling him that she did 
not desire his company, he first abused and 
then knocked her down. This being in his 
opinion an insufficient punishment for 
declining his society, he kicked her about 
the left side, while on the ground. Allow- 
ing her to get up, he again knocked her 
down, kicked her, and finally, being satis- 
fied that he had sufficiently avenged the 
slight offered to him, ran away. He was 
however, captured and being brought 
before the magistrate was fined four pounds 
and one pound costs. 

I give one more case because it is not 
altogether dissimilar to the one lately before 
Judge May. 


In this case the victim was more or 
less under the influence of drink, and 
the criminals were sober. A widow, 
named Anne Jacques, was in the neighbor- 
hood of Tooting on the night of the 7th of 
August. She was knocked down, out- 
raged, and maltreated to such an extent 
that she died on the 14th of October from 





peritonitis, resulting from the injuries she 
received. Five men were put on their trial 
for the wilful murder of this woman, at the 
Central Criminal Court on November 23rd. 
The prisoners were acquitted on the charge 
of murder. They were then put upon their 
trial for an indecent assault, and three were 
found guilty. Sentence was postponed, but 
ultimately one got sixteen months and 
two others six months’ hard labor. Mr. 
Justice Hawkins ‘‘commented on the atroc- 
ious aspect in which the case presented 
itself against one of the men,.and also upon 
the unmanly and unfeeling way in which 
he had behaved.” He finally expressed a 
hope that the sentences would ‘‘serve as a 
warning to the prisoners for the rest of 
their lives.” I quote from the 7imes report, 
which states that the circumstances were 
‘unfit for publication.” It is difficult to 
comment freely upon a crime, the circum- 
stances of which are unfit for publication, 
and which the Zimes report further states 
were of ‘‘a horrible and revolting nature.” 
The learned judge called the crime ‘‘atro- 
cious’ and regretted that he bad not the 
power to send the worst of the ruffians into 
penal servitude. Surely then he gave the 
maxium sentence that the law allowed. On 
the contrary, he took into consideration the 
circumstance that the prisoners had been 
put to some inconvenience in having to 
wait from August to November before 
being tried! If the learned judge could 
not punish as severely as he desired, he 
need not have gone out of his way to give 
credit for the detention during the three 
months preceding the trial. Surely if the 
crime merited penal servitude, which owing 
to the nature of the charge could not be 
given, the highest punishment the law 
allowed, under the circumstances, should 
have been imposed. One may reasonably 
ask how it happened that the second charge 
against the prisoners was not for rape, in- 
stead of indecent assault. This last may be 
of the most trivial nature, but in this case 
it ended in the death of the victim. 

This case should show Judge May and 
his associates the danger of allowing 
such men as Galloway to go unwhipt of 
justice. Scores of men in Boston nightly 
violate the law against ‘‘male night-walk- 
ing,” by improperly addressing women on 
the public streets. Why is not that law 
enforced? Scores of assaults are made 
every month by brutal husbands on defence 
less wives in Boston, and in ninety-nine 
cases out of a bundred with absolute im- 
punity. This will not be so when women 
vote. 

Ob, if the thoughtless favorites of for- 
tune on Beacon street and in old Cambridge, 
only knew something of the world they live 
in, if they realized ever so imperfectly the 
actual condition of women, they would feel 
inclined, like Cranmer, to burn the right 
hands which signed Senator Crocker’s re- 
monstrance against giving the ballot to wo- 
men! H. B. B. 


———_—-_ emo 

AMERICAN W. 8S. ASSOCIATION. 

The following books, tracts and leaf- 
lets are for sale by the American Woman 
Suffrage Association, at the office of the 
Woman's JourNAL, No. 5 Park street, Bos- 
ton: 

BOOKS, 

’ Paper. Cloth. 
Memorial of Angelina Grimke Weld 50 
Domestic Problems, by Mrs. A. M, Diaz $1.0 
Duties of Women by Frances Power Cobbe .25 1.00 
Moral Education of Children, by Elizabeth 


BURG WON TE. De csccscstesessccoececess 50 
Subjection of Women, by John Stuart Mill. 25 





TRACTS, 


Woman Suffrage, A Right, not a Privilege, 
WE Wille 5. OWGIOE: occccccsesscccsccccs 10 

Taxation of Women, by Wm. I. Bowditch .10 

Suffrage for Women, by John Stuart Mill 


s] , $2.00 
ee ot ee 
Higher Education of Women, by T. W. | 27 5ct® 

Ss eins 54050054450080"0065 coesee) cach. 


Nine Y: ars Experience in Wyoming, | on 
Woman Snffrave the Growth of Civilization | 7 cents 
Woman Suffrage A Polltical Reform per 100 
Woman Soffrage In the U. S. Senate or 2cts. 
Does the Bible allow Women to Preach? each. 


LEAFLETS, 


1. The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. } 
J. W. Bashford 

2. A Plea for Universal Suffrage,by Wm. 
Lloyd Garrison. Jr 

3. Independence Day for Women,by Judges 
Warren apd Wallace 


4. The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth | Leaflets 
Higginson +10 cents 


5. Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered 
by H. B, Blackwell 

6. ard 7 Woman Suffrage Essential toa 
True Republic (double), by Geo. F. Hoar 

8. Woman Suffrage in Wyoming;—Thir- | 
teen Years’ Experience, } 


The Leaflets are sold in assorted packages 
of one hundred each. No. 1. consisis of 
the four first mentioned; No. 2. of the three 
last,or they may be had in single huadreds. 
Price ten cents per hundred at WomAn’s 
JOURNAL Office, or fifteen cents per hun- 


| per 100 





‘dred postpaid by mail. 
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SUCCESSFUL MEETINGS. 

Mrs. Margaret Campbell, as the agent of 
the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Society, 
began a series of meetings early in January, 
which were mostly in Worcester County in 
this State. This series, which continued 
three months, is now completed most satis- 
factorily. Mrs. Campbell visited many 
towns where no suffrage meeting was evcr 
held, towns off from the railroad, where 
conveyances were by stage, sleigh, or car- 
riage, and though exposed to the storms 
of this unusually stormy winter,she failed to 
keep her appointment only in one or two 
instances when the severity of the storms 
prevented. Thelast three weeks she devot- 
ed to Springfield, where she held meetings 
in St. Paul’s Church, the Florence Street 
Methodist church, the North Church, and 
in Gill’s Hall before the Free Religious So- 
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ciety. She also held parlor meetings, and 
spoke once on suffrage for the Woman’, 
Christian Temperance Union, besid-g 
doing much by personal interviews with citi. 
zens. Mrs. Campbell was the guest of Mrs 
Dr. Church while in Springfield, who aided 
her in every way. Mrs. Church has long 
been a most generous friend to the cause 
Mrs. M. A. Clark gave Mrs. Campell the 
use of her carriage three half days to enable 
her to call on people without expense, and 
with less fatigue. At every lecture Mrs 
Campbell was supplied well with leaflets by 
the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Society 
and with copies of the Woman's Journay 
for gratuitous distribution. These were eg. 
gerly re.eived. Whenever it was possible 
she procured subscribers. She held upwards 
of seventy meetings. This quiet seed-sowin 
was done mostly in towns where there were 
no newspapers to report it,but where it wil] 
be sure to report itself in due time. The 
supreme devotion of Mrs. Campbell, the 
baptism of her heart to the cause makes her 
invaluable to it. Her work is appreciateg 
and is always sought. Iowa, Indiana, ang 
Nebraska are all now desiring her help, 
But she is taking a short rest with her chil. 
dren in Illinois and lowa, and by the mig. 
dle of May expects to devote herself to the 
work in Nebraska as an agent of the Amer. 
ican Woman Suffrage Association, until the 
vote on the amendment next November, 
Mrs, Campbell will go there with the warm 
sympathy and esteem ofa host of friends 
with whom she has toiled for this cause in 
nearly every Northern State, and she will 
be gladly welcomed in Nebraska, where the 
tug of war is to come next. L. 8. 
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MASSACHUSETTS TOWN MEETINGS. 


MIDDLEBORO., 


The article in the annual town meetin 
warrant in this town in reference to woman 
suffrage was not reached until the adjourn. 
ment held April 15, 1882, when at a smal] 
meeting it was voted 18 to 9 to ask the leg. 
islature to extend tO woman the right 
hold town offices, etc. 

I. T. MocrE, Chairman of Selectmen. 

Middieborough, April 22, 1882. 


NEW SALEM. 


At the town meeting, April 3, it was vot. 
ed to petition the legislature to extend to 
women the right to vote on town affairs and 
to hoid town offices on the same terms as 
men, ‘This article came up last ofall. Mr 
Chandler, the town clerk, woved to pass 
over the article. Mr. Daniel Ballard, rep- 
resentative in the legislature, objected to 
this proposal, saying that he should vote 
for the article himself, and knew that others 
present would do so. He went on to give 
reasons for favoring it. Whether or not 
the women saw fit to avail themselves of 


the privilege, they ought to have the right § 


to do so. When moral questions were in. 


volved he believed they would respond, B 


W. Fay, Esq. and W. Putnam, Esq., both 
ot them members of the school committee, 
also spoke in favor. A vote was then takep 
and the town voted fifty three in favor 
and only fourteen against woman suffrege, 
Last year the article was passed over; this 


year it was carried by a four-fifth vote; af 


very satisfactory progress in one year. Mr. 


Ballard was appointed a committee to con} 


vey the result to the legislature. 
ASHBY. 


Epitor JouRNAL:—I have been asked to 
say something about the cause of woman 
sulfrage in our town and vicinity. 

1 can simply say that the cause seems to 
be prospering. Last year at the town meet 
ing the vote was in favor of asking the leg 
islature to grant to women the right to vote, 
and we were the first town to report our 
vote. This year when the vote was taken 
there were 70 in favor to 138 against. 

But one peculiarity this year was that 
there seemed to be a seriousness about the 
matter, which was not manifest before, 
Mrs. Campbeli’s coming here a short time 
ago was the cause of a new discussion of 
the question, and «ome who were only par 
tially convinced before were fully confirm 
ed in the truth. 

A few weeks ago our Farmers’ Club gave 
an evening to the discussion of the ques 
tion of woman suffrage. We really bad 
some genuine surprises. We did not know 
that there were so many men and womel 
here who favored imp rtial suffrage. There 
are not only some who are very strong it 
their convictions, but the feeling in favor is 
much more general than we had any ides 
of. Not only were there a good many wo 
men who believe and can siate their belief 
with very convincing arguments, but some 
of the men here are earnest and strong it 
their convictions, 

We seem here to be fully up with the aé- 
vanced guard of the army on this question, 
and are glad to have our wives and sister 
and daughters enjoy cqual privileges wilh 
ourselves. Old prejudices are bard to yield, 
and so we may have to wait for justice ané 
right to be fully recognized. But truth and 
goodness must win in the long run. 

G. 8. Saaw. 

Ashby, Mase., April 19, 1882. 


QUINCY. 


EpiToR JOURNAL:—I promised, some 
time since, to write an accovnt of the pre 
ceedings in our Quincy town meeting up0 
the Woman Suffrage article, for youl 
journal, Butl bave been so much occt 
pied that 1 have omitted to do so until 
now. 

The article evoked very little discussie? 
When it was reached in due course I aros¢ 
and made a speech in its favor. I was fol 
lowed by Mr. Porter, our representative !2 
the general court, who expressed his cot 
viction that suffrage for women was only 
a matter of simple justice, and was certal? 
to be conceded at no distant date. 
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Mr. Henry Faxon then made a brief but 
emphatic speech in its favor, after which 
Mr. Chas. Francis Adams Jr. arose and de- 
clared, as he had done the previous year, 
that discussion in town meeting of woman 
suffrage was entirely out of place. Ques- 
tions respecting the tariff policy of the 
country, or the proper course to be pur- 
sued in Russia in regard to the Jews, or in 
this country in regard to the Chicese, were, 
like woman suffrage, very interesting quest- 
tions, in their proper place and ata proper 
time, but they were entirely unsuitable for 
town meeting. They were matters of ab- 
stract policy, with which the town meeting 
as such had nothing to do. 

Mr. Adams was followed by a Mr. Feder- 
ben, (a young jeweller in Tremont street, 
Studio Building) who cited the smallness of 
the woman vote for school committee as ev- 
idence that the ladies do not desire muni- 
cipal suffrage. The meeting then thunder- 
ously voted to postpone the article indefi- 
pitely. ' ; 

Such, my dear Madam, is a brief account 
of woman suffrage in Quincy town meeting. 
You will readily perceive that the cause 
has not been properly agitated and discuss- 
ed in our famous old town, or our town 
meeting would makea more creditable 
showing. I should have been glad to have 
done more myself in the past, if I could, 
put I have had a great many “‘irons in the 
fire” and have not been able to be as active 
as [should like in behalf of woman suffrage. 
We have started a civil service reform club 
in the town. Articles occasionally appear 
jn the local paper, in support of that and 
other reforms, but somehow or other 
“spring comes slowly” up our way. The 
reform spirit is not specially conspicuous In 


uincy. 
Q , Frep A, CLAFLIN. 
Wollaston, April 18, 1882. 
*e 
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SUFFRAGE ADDRESS IN COLORADO. 

Eprror JourNAL:—On the evening of the 
15th inst., we listened to aconvincing talk by 
Judge Kingmaa, from Cheyenne, Wyoming 
Territory. He presented the point of 
“Who shall be judge of what is a woman’s 
sphere?” in a forcible manner. Indeed his 
whole address was simple, forcible and un- 
answerable. The cause of woman suffrage 
is gaining ground, and it is elt that politi- 
cal rights must be equal. We hope the cause 
may meet with success ere long in Massa- 
chusetts, and that the JourNAL may find 
more wide-spread circulation as a means to 
our success in Colorado. R. K. 8. 

Greeley, Colorado, April 17, 1882. 

A PRECEDENT IN MISSOURL 

Epiror JourNnau:—Mrs. Tyler Wilcox, 
M. D., recently presented a ballot at a school 
election in Joplin, Mo., to ‘‘make a prece- 
dent” for the women of that place. She 
was treated with courtesy, many of the gen- 

tlemen saying, ‘‘Come and vote; it 1s as 
much your right as mine.”’ Several follow- 
ed her to the Judge’s table and said her vote 
should be accepted. She says ‘‘Men are not 
more courteous at church than they were 
here.” R. N. H. 

Kirkwood, Mo., Apri: 19, 1882. 

OF NO ACCOUNT. 

Eprror Journau:—The other day a 
young man came to my door who was tak- 
ing names for the city directory. After giv- 
ing him my husband’s name, he asked what 
other persons were in my house. On re- 
plying, ‘‘My servant girls,” he said, ‘‘Ob,they 
are of no account, they can’t vote.” I said, 
“No, but I hope they will soon.” So far as 
Ican judge, the question of equal suffrage 
is now treated with respect at least, and I 
am often agreeably surprised to hear men 
say that ‘‘when the time comes, and the 
women want to vote we will vote to en- 
franchise them.” But it is a rare thing for 
me to meet a2 woman who is a pronounced 
suffragist. Harriet D. CoFFINBURY. 

Cleveland, Ohio, April 22, 1882. 

BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN. 

Epiror JourNAL:—Several of my friends 
have promised to take the JoURNAL, but 
are “‘not quite ready.” Many women here 
are indifferent, or do not comprehend the 
meaning and need of the ballot. They 
seem entire:y ignorant of its benefits. Many 
others are waiting, and say: ‘Oh yes, it 
will come.” But they do not see that their 
help is needed, or that they have anything 
to do about it. 

Thanks for your words about ‘‘parlor 
Meetings.” I am going to see if we can do 
alittle in that way. Church work and tem- 
Perance have so fully engrossed the time of 
our women, that they cannot think of suf- 
frage, which I think willdo more good than 
either, or both. 

But I feel a little courage. ne woman 
said to me to-day, she ‘‘had felt for some 
time that if suffrage had been better work- 
ed for, temperance work would ere this 
have been done.” This woman has been 
One of the most active members of the Wo- 
Men’s Christian Temperance Union for 
years. 

Ishall keep on and’send a name for the 
JournaL whenever I can. All per-centages 
on new subscribers I wish to expend in 
leafiets, and in sending the JouRNAL to 
friends who have gone to Washington Ter- 
Titory and to Dakota. I want no new states 
With only ‘“‘male suffrage.” 

Mre. C. L. LEVANWAY. 

April 22, 1882. 

THE VOTE AT THE STATE HOUSE. 


Epiror JouRNAL:—So the Dutch have 
“gain taken Holland, and our legislature has 





gain pronounced against woman suffrage! 
It was a mistake to take the vote on Mon- 
day, as that is always washing day in the 
House. Could the vote have been taken 
one hour later, whenthere werejfurther ac- 
cessions to the House from Franklin, Hamp- 
shire, Hampden, and the Western counties 
generally,(men who spend Sunday at home, 
many of whom are suffragists) the vote 
would have been augmented and the per 
cent. increased in favor of suffrage. As it 
was, about forty per cent of those present 
recorded their votes in the affirmative of 
this question, which in my opinion,is soon 
to be settled in favorof the coming reform, 

Iam glad to say that all five of the repre- 
sentatives from Lynn voted in favor of giv- 
ing presidentia! suffrage to women, as well 
as Mr. Potter of the Sangus district. 

Yes Mrs. Editor, the water is rising, and 
there will soon be such an inundation that 
even this Holland of opposition will be 
submerged in the great wave of progress, 
which is rolling on to victory. Whileall the 
gentlemen who advocated the cause of wo- 
man and justice spoke well, Mr. Hopkins 
was especially forcible and eloquent. When 
the women of Boston pay more than one 
million dollars taxes annually, shall 
they be denied the right of representation 
which in earlier times rent from the diadem 
of King George the brightest gem ir his 
coronet? We pause fora reply, founded 
either in reason, right or justice. 

E. P. Rosryson. 

Saugus, Essex Co., April 27, 1882. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


Our contributors must remember that 
we do not return rejected manuscript unless 
stamps are enclosed for the purpose. 


The, Ladies’ Hall at Olivet College, Mich., 
was burned last week, involving a loss of 
$50,000. The students saved their effects. 

Chicago has convicted twenty-five gam- 
blers and will get about $6000 from them 
in fines, but seven of the indicted blacklegs 
have escaped. 

Judge G. W. Warren of this city has se- 
cured apartments at the Asquam House, 
Asquam Lake, Holderness, N. H., for the 
season. 


Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell will go to 
Nebraska, about the middle of May, as an 
agent of the American Woman Suffrage 
Association, to aid the canvass there until 
the election. 


All the representatives from Lynn voted 
for presidential suffrage for women in the 
Massachusetts legislature Monday before 
last all those from Worcester voted against 
it. 

Rev. Sarah M. Perkins, at the ordina- 
tionof A. A. Rice as pastor of the Univer- 
salist societies of Hinsdale and Winchester, 
N. H., on the 20th inst., gave the charge 
and delivery of scripture. 


In her interesting Florida letter last week 
our compositors credited Dr. Mary J.Safford 
with the good deeds of Miss M. of St. Au- 
gustine. But Dr. Safford has done so 
many good deeds, that a few more or less 
make no great difference. ° 


The teachers and pupils of Decatur 
(Mich.) Union School have donated suffrage 
leaflets to Nebraska to help the good work 
there. The Hebron Journal publishes ex- 
tracts from it, which are admirable select- 
tions from well known and honored men 
and women. 


Miss Florence Finch, of tne Boston Globe, 
has contributed an article on sericulture to 
the Topeka Commonwealth, which has at- 
tracted much notice in Kansas. The Com- 
monwealth in a special notice refers to Miss 
Finch’s former connection with that paper, 
and predicts her marked success as a jour- 
nalist. 


The Illinois Woman Suffrage Convention 
will convene in executive session at Moline, 
Thursday and Friday, May 25 and 26, 1882. 
An efficient local committee, of which Mrs. 
H. W. Candee is chairman, has been elect- 
ed by the Meline Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, to whom all inquiries in regard to en- 
tertainment, etc., should be addressed. 

We are receiving many inquiries about 
silk culture. Wehave no information on 
the subject beyond that already given to the 
public. The address of the Woman’s Silk 
Culture Association of Philadelphia is 1328 
Chestnut Street cor. Juniper Street. In- 
quiries should be made there. This indus- 
try seems to be a great opening for women, 
which it is to be hoped they will use. 


The Woman’s Educational Union of 
Somerville, Mrs. M. R. Lowe president, 
has had six meetings this winter, with val- 
uable papers from various ladies, and dis- 
cussions on ‘‘Women in Education,” ‘‘Wo- 
men Physicians,” ‘Kindergarten,’ ‘“‘Tem- 
perance,” ‘‘Woman Suffrage” and ‘‘The 
Indian.” It closes with an evening recep- 
tion for ladies and gentlemen. 


Students of Harvard College have organ- 
ized a co-operative society for buying at 
moderate prices books, furniture, station- 
ery, coal, and such other articles as students 
need. The new society begins operations 
with four hundred persons, who pay an an 





The Boston Sunday Times 
(REORGANIZED.) 
ITS LEADING SPECIALTIES ARE, 
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Independent and Progressive Editorials, 
AND 


ABSTRACTS OF CURRENT OPINION. 


$2.50 a year by carrier; $2 by mail; 5 centsa copy; 
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ALBERT CLARKE, Prop’r, 
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Invites the ladies of Boston and vicinity to her 
display of 


CHOICE MILLINERY, 


AT HER ROOMS, 
535 WASHINGTON STREET, Room 4, 
NEXT DOOR TO BOSTON THEATRE. 
Connected with these roomsis a Ladies’ 
Hat and Bonnet Bleachery, 
where ladies can rely upon the work being done 
promptly and inthe Best Possible Manner, 


and they also have the advantage of selecting shapes 
from the trimmed goods in the 


Millinery Rooms. 





nual fee of $2.00 each. Those who recol- 
lect the extortionate prices of shopkeepers 
in college towns will heartily wish the new 
organization success.—Christian Union. 


The executive committee of the Massa- 
chusetts Woman Suffrage Association has 
voted to hold a suffrage sociable once a 
month, with refreshments, etc., so that the 
workers in this cause may in a neighborly 
way make a nearer acquaintance with 
each other. There is nothing like enlisting 
the stomach in all good causes, as the men 
can tell the women whenever asked.—JZos- 
ton Commonwealth, 


‘*We are constrained to express our re- 
gret” that the President of these United 
States has introduced into the White House 
again the wine-drinking custom that had 
been so wisely banished through the in- 
fluence of that noble, Christian woman, 
Mrs. Lucy B. Hayes. This we regard as a 
most unfortunate example to be set by our 
chief magistrate, in view of its direct in- 
fluence upon the habits of the people.”— 
Methodist Conference at Providence, R. I. 


The Wilmington News claims that the 
rights of colored citizens are systematically 
trampled on in Delaware, notwithstanding 
a majority of the people of the state are in 
favor of justice to all classes. This is ren- 
dered possible through the particular state 
laws regulating suffrage and the gross un- 
fairness of democratic officials in executing 
them The News believes, however, that 
public opinion will gradually assert itself, 
and that the bourbonism even of Delaware 
will ultimately be driven to the wall. 


One of the most effective journals against 
polygamy is the Anti- Polygamy Standard, 
published at Salt Lake City, Utah—the or- 
gan of the Woman’s National Anti-Polyga- 
my Society. Every woman in the land who 
is desirous of aiding to free many thousands 
of her sex from a cruel and degrading bond- 
age and of abolishing the curse of Mormon 
polygamy from our land should send ten 
cents to P. O. Box 385, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, for a sample copy of the Standard. 


On Sunday, March 26, the Rev. Mr. 
Clark, of Salem, publicly thanked God that 
woman has not yet the power of the ballot, 
and expressed the hope that she would not 
vote for a thousand years. Just so heartily 
many public orators once thanked God for 
the beneficent institution of slavery, ani 
warned their hearers of the anarchy which 
would come when the shackles might be 
The wicked Governor Berkeley 
‘blessed God that there were no free 
schools in Virginia and hoped there should 
be none a thousand years hence.” God has 
received strange thanks, but still the world 
does move.— V. J. W. in Salem Gazette. 


loosed, 


The Berkeley street Congregational society 
Rev. William Burnett Wright) is to be 
congratulated that, for the first time in fifty 
seven years, the financial year, just term- 
inated, leaves them out of debt, and with a 
balancein the treasury. This society began 
with a debt of $10,000, which doubled and 
trebled itself as debts will, notwithstanding 
all efforts at reduction or extinction, till at 
last, three or four years ago, there was a 
keeper in the church in behalf of the cred- 
itors, Then there was ‘a long pull, a 
strong pull, a pull all together,” and, with 
Mr. Kimball to aid, the whole debt was 
raised, And now Mr. Wright points to 
tbe ceiling, which is stained; to the carpets, 
which are ragged; and to the cushions, 
which are little better; but only to remind 
the people that nothing will be done to 
the ceiling, carpets or cushions till the 
money is first raised to cover the expense. 
That is what may be called pious honesty. 
Mr. Wright isa lideral Congregationalist, 
in the strongest and best sense of the word. 





CARPETS. 


Buy Direct of the Manurfacturers,. 





We are now offering a Specicl Line of Carpets which are well worth the ime 


spection of all buyers. 


WILTONS, 5-FRAME ‘ . 
AXMINSTERS 

VELVETS . ° 
BRUSSELS, 5-FRAME 
TAPESTRIES ‘ 

EXTRA SUPERFINES 

ENGLISH SHEET OILS 


FANCY STRAW MATTINGS 


$2.00, 

1.75. 

; 1.65. 

1.25. 

5. 

85. 

' . ; 1.00. 
in large variety. TURKISH 


RUGS, MATS, Etc., Etc. 


These goods are of the best [quality and warranted, and are sold much below the 


market value. 


John & James Dobson, 


525 & 527 Washington street, Boston. 














turers, 





~ PERFECT CORDED CORSET. 


We invite attention to the FERFECT CORDED 
| CORSET, which is the most perfect fitting garmem 
ever designed to take the place of the ordinary Corset. 
Tiey are perfect in form and healthful to wear. Made 
in drab and white and with buttons or steels in Jrom 
as preferred. Price, $2.00 each. 
ing furnishing stores generall,or by the sole manufac 


Geo, Frost & Go. 


For saw by wad» 


287 Devonshire St., Boston, 





For April and May. 


Reference is made herein to a few leading articles 
in our Spring stock. Gentlemen looking for fine goods 
for present use, can be supplied forthwith with suits 
or single garments of a quality entirely different from 
ordinary Ready-made Clothing, at fair prices for 
first class work. 

SPRING SUITS from genuine Scotch and 
other choice material of onr own importation. Also, 
from many novelties and fresh standard light-weight 
woolens from leading American Mills, The assort 
ment is large, and comprises Business and Walking 
Suits of the latest styles, made for this season fn our 
own workshops, and designed specially for parties 
who require the best possible substitute for custom 
work. 

DRESS SUITS from imported broadcloths and 
doeskins, made with the greatest care in the dull 
business season, averaging better than the general 
run of dress garments made to measure, and at 
25 percent, less cost. 

WORSTED GOODS.—We have instock also, 
Morning and Walking Suits, in black French Worst 
eds, in diagonal and basket weaves, thet are very 
nest and useful for wear upon nearly all occasions, 
without being expensive. 

SPRING OVERCOATS, of fine selected fa- 
brics, with silk linings throughout, together with a 
graded assortment at less cost—all well made and 
handsomely trimmed and calculated for excellent 
service, 

Our experience of over thirty years in Boston in 
manufacturing exclusively first-class clothing, ena- 
bles us to offer peculiar advantages to our customers 
in many respects. 


MACULLAR, PARKER & COMP'Y 


400 Washington Street, 





CANTON 
MATTINGS 


—FOR— 


Summer Cottages, 


—IN— 


FANCY PATTERNS, 


Plain White, 
Red Check, 


At Very Low) Prices, 


Joun Hl Pray Sons & Co 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 





A WEEK. $12 a day at home easily made- 
$12 Costly ontfit free. Addre:s Tauz & Co,, Aus 
gusta, Maine. 
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| BEWARE OF 


— 


LADIES | 


CHIP, LACE AND STRAW HATS 


REFINISHED TO LOOK LIKE NEW, AT 


Hodges’ Bleacherv, 


No. ll WINTER STREET. 


CHOICEST FOODS 


ORLD! 


Made from the finest grains. 
’ All impurities removed. 
merican | ulled and Crushed. 
| 


H 
Steam cooked and dessicated 
(thoroughly dried). 


Prepared for the Table in 


| . 
ereals, | Ten Minutes. 
IMITATIONS! 
Ask your Grocer for the A,B,C, Brand ONLY ! 
A. B.C. White Oats, A. B.C, White Whea 
. Barley Food, A,B, e Yellow Maine? 
The Cereals Mfg. Co., Office, 83 Murray St.,N.¥. 
H.R. Tucker & Co., Agents, 56 Chatham St.,Boston. 
- eanee 
Stylographic Pens, 
Livermore 66 seston 
Cross Pen Co, ** cece 
Mackinnon Pen Iridium. ++. 4,00 
All the above styles are the short plain. Of lo 
and gold-mountea, price is higher. Sent post-paid. 
WARD & GAY, Stationers, 
184 Devonshire Street, Boston, 


SUMMER STREET 16 


JUST OPENED! 
Our New Dining Room, 


For Ladies and Gentlemen, 
Has a Seating Capacity of 200 Chairs, 


With large tables, giving each person plenty of room 
to dine comfortably. For neatness and general 
cleanliness, su;eriority in quality of material and 
cooking, promptoess in serving, we shall be second 
to none. 


Frank B, Ingalls & Henry Hatch, 


(Formerly at 77 Milk St.) 


PHOTOGRAPH | 
ALBUMS. pans 


—— Sharpened while 
SCISSORS yon wait, by expe- 
rienced cutlers, at SMITH BROTHERS’ Catlery 
Store, 349 Washington Street. 


General Agents for N. E. States, forS.T. TAYLOR'S 
PERFECT SYSTEM OF GARMENT CUTTING, 
Hotel Newbury, 633 Washington street, Boston, 
nearly opposite Globe Theatre. System taught, and 
sold wholesale and retail. Orders taken for Trimmed 
Patterns, and agencies sold. Also agent for Everett's 
Adjustable Dress Figure. 


PAPER 
15 CENTS 
PER POUND, 


reakfast 





coecee O1,75 
+ 93-38 








16 


Our stock compiete the year 
round. WARD & GAY, Sta- 
tioners, 184 Devonshire street, 
Boston. 





Of fair quality, desirable for 
many purposes, and in a varie’ 
of sizes. Wholesale and retail, 
WARD & GAY, Staticners, 
184 Devonshire Street, 
Boston. 





Mrs. L. Jennie Miller, 


Teacher of VOCAL TECHNIQUE for the Building 
of the Singing and Reading Voice. Special atten- 
tion given to the Development of the irato! 

Organs. Private lessons given and classes fo ° 
Hoursfrom 1to5 P.M. 617 WASHINGTON S8T., 
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For the Woman's Journal. 
HER GRAVE. 


; BY A. E. J. 


We stood by h-# grave together; 

She who was lying there 

Was the darling of her mother, 
Loving, and good, and fair. 

She died in her youth, but above her, 
With tremulous fingers and cold, 
Knelt the form of her aged mother, 
Piuckirg a weed from the mould, 


A few bright flowers, that gladdened 
The sod where our dear oue lay, 
Shone bright o'er the faded grasses, 
On that sad, sweet autumn day. 


We spoke with saddened voices, 

For the grief of memory stirred 

In our hearts, as she murmured softly, 

As if the siamberer heard: 

‘Pair is the spot where she s eepeth, 

Pleasant the flowers’ bright glow; 

But O for my sweetest flower, 

That lies in the earth below!” 
—Nahant, Mass. 





LOST DAYS. 


BY DANTE G. ROSSETTI. 


The lost days of my life until to-day, 

What were they, could I see them on the street 
Lie as they fell? Would they be ears of wheat 
Sown once for food but trodden into clay? 

Or golden coins squandered and still to pay? 
Or drops of blood dabbling the guilty feet? 

Or such spilt water as in dreams must cheat 
The throats of men in hell, who thirst alway? 


I do not see them here; but after death 

God knows I know the faces I shall see, 

Each one a murdered self, with low last breath : 
“I am thyself,—what hast thou done to me a 
“and I—and I—thyeelf” (lo! each one saith), 
“And thou thyself to all eternity!” 


-—" 
a 


THE POET AND THE CHILDREN. 





BY JOHN @, WHITTIER. 


With a glory of winter sanshine 
Over his locks of gray, 

In the old historic mansion 
He sat on his last birthday. 


With his books and his pleasant pictures 
And his household and his kin, 

While a sound as of myriads singing 
From far and near stole in. 


It came from his own fair city, 
From the prairie’s boundless plain, 

From thejGolden Gate of sunset, 
And the cedarn woods of Maine. 


And his heart grew warm within him, 
And his moistening eyes grew dim, 
For he knew that his country’s children 

Were singing the songs of him: 


The lays of his life’s glaa morning, 
The psalms of his evening time, 

Whose echoes shall float forever 
On the winds of every clime. 


All their beautiful consolations, 
Sent forth like birds of cheer, 

Came flocking back to his windows, 
And sang in the Poet's ear. 


«ratefal, but solemn anc tender, 
The music rose and fell 
With a joy akin to sadness 
And a greeting like farewell. 


With a sence of awe he listened 
To the voices sweet and young; 

The last of earth and the first of heaven 
Seemed in the songs they sung. 


And waiting a little longer 
For the wonderful change to come, 
He heard the Summoning Angel 
Who calls God’s children home! 
And to him, in a holier welcome, 
Was the mystical meaning given 
Of the words of the blessed Master: 
“Of such is the kingdom of Heaven!"’ 
—Wide Awake for May. 








The Cohansey Tea-Fight. 


BY LUCY ELLEN GUERNSEY. 

“Jt is pouring cats and dogs!” said Violet, 
looking out of the window at the storm. 
“There isn’t a bit of use in thinking of it, is 
there, aunt?” 

“T should say not!” answered Aunt Eliza- 
beth. ‘To be sure it may clear up before 
five o’clock, but unless the weather improves, 
I think you had better give it up.’ 

“Give up what?” asked Grandmother 
Howell. 

“Going to Annabella Floyd’s tga-fight, 
grandmother,” I answered. 

“My dear!” said Aunt Elizabeth. She 
had a horror of slang, and she had never 
heard this particular phrase, which had just 
begun to come into use twenty years ago. 

“A tea-fight! And what is a tea-fight?” 
asked grandmother. 

“Oh, a little sociable tea-party all of girls, 
you know,” I explained. ‘‘Annabella 
Floyd, across the creek, has one this after- 
noon, but I am afraid we can’t go.” 

‘“Umph!” said grandmother. ‘‘I remem- 
ber a tea-fight on Cohansey Creek worth 
going to,—but it was a man’s tea-fight, not 
a girl’s,though a girl helped get it up, after 
all.” 

“Oh, please do tell us about it, grandma!” 
said Violet and I together; and Aunt Eliza- 
beth added, ‘‘Yes, do, grandmother; it 
will help to make the time pass pleasantly.” 

Violet and myself were making our an- 
nual visitation to Aunt Elizabeth in Green- 
wich, New Jersey. We had been there so 
often that it was like another home to us, 
and we knew every house and store and tree 
in the broad, quiet street, and every face in 
the meeting house, for Aunt Elizabeth was 
a Friend, and we always went to meeting 
with her. These visits were among the 
happiest times of my life. Iloved Aunt 
Elizabeth dearly, and al! but adored my 
great-grandmother Howell. 1 liked the 


place and the people and the quiet friendly 
ways,—yes, and the meetings too, even 
when there was no preaching and we had a 
silent season. Violet sometimes found it 
rather dull, but [ never did. 

Aunt Elizabeth lived near the landing in 
a wide, comfortable stone house, shaded by 
such enormous and aged willows as I think 
grow nowhere else. From my window I 
could see the green at the end of the street, 
with one gigantic buttonwood growing in 
the centre, the river, or creek as we always 
called it, and the schooners and steamers on 
their way up to Bridgeton, the metropolis 
of West Jersey; aad a wonderful, quaint, 
pretty, hospitable little metropolis it is. I 
have not seen that prospect for many a long 
year, but I have only to shut my eyes to call 
it all up before me as plain as day. 

This particular day we were engaged at a 
small tea party at Annabella Floyd’s, over 
across the river. We were very much bent 
upon going, but during the morning such a 
storm of wind and rain had set in, that even 
Violet confessed the expedition must be 
abandoned. Under these disastrous circum. 
stances, it may be believed that we hailed 
with delight the prospect of a story from 
grandma. 

Grandma Howell was past ninety. She 
was somewhat infirm, but her mind was as 
bright and her feelings as keen as they had 
ever been. She had not the absolute pati- 
ence and self-restraint of Aunt Elizabeth, 
her granddaughter, and would sometimes 
wax warm in a debate, while her sarcasm 
was not a weapon to be lightly encountered; 
but nevertheless, everybody loved and re- 
spected Grandma Howell. 

‘Well, get your work and sit down, and 
I'll tell you the story!” said grandma, who 
never could bear to see any one idle, ‘It 
all happened in the year 1774. Think of 
that, children! Those willows over there 
were quite small trees, 1 remember. Ah 
well, it seems a long time to wait. 

‘It was in the beginning of that same 
year, that Aunt Betsy broke up housekeep- 
ing and went to live with her nephew, 
Abriam Haskins, taking me with her. Aunt 
Betsy was a widow, and Abiram’s mother 
had died not long before; and as he was a 
bachelor and had a large farm, he needed 
some woman about the house. So he asked 
Aunt Betsy to come and take charge, and 
she consented. His house stood near the 
end of the street, a little back, and not very 
far from the creek. The house was burned 
down afterward, but if you look sharp you 
may see traces of the cellar in Richard Shep- 
herd’s field to this day. It was a good house 
with roomy cellars and chambers, and large 
rooms down stairs; and when Aunt Betsy’s 
furniture was putin, it looked very well, 
only there was always astiff, scrimped look 
and a musty, woolly smell about it. Abir- 
am was a Friend, as his father had been be- 
fore him, but he wasn’t very zealous in re- 
ligious matters, and had the name of sitting 
very close to the world and its goods. How 
ever, his character was good at that time, 
though I don’t think anybody liked him but 
Aunt Betsy. 

‘| had lived with Aunt Betsy ever since 
my father died, and when she moved I went 
with her. I didn’t like the change at all, 
and said all I could against it, though I 
knew all the time that I might as well talk 
to the winds. Aunt Betsy was very quiet 
tempered, but she was more set in her way 
than any person I ever saw. 

‘Thee is wasting thy breath, Sybilla!’ 
said she at last. ‘I have made up my mind 
and I shall act unon it. If thee doesn’t 
like the change, thee must find a home 
some where else.’ 

*‘This threat, as 1 considered it, shut my 
mouth and roused my temper at the same 
time. I said no more, but I made up my 
mind that I would seek a home somewhere 
else pretty speedily. You see, I didn’t like 
Abiram. I thought him hard-hearted and 
miserly, and besides, though he had never 
said so in words, I knew that he wanted to 
marry me, and that Aunt Betsy’s heart was 
set on the match. Now, if you don’t like a 
man, the fact that he wants to marry you 
makes you dislike him all the more. More- 
over I did like somebody else, and I knew 
that he liked me. That somebody was 
Lewis Howell. We had been neighbors al- 
ways till father died, and I think our love 
grew up with us, for I don’t remember 
when it began. Ah well, children, Lewis 
has been dead sixty-five years. The little 
oak sapling that sprouted out of his grave 
over in Fairtown burying-ground is a big 
tree now. It can’t be long before they lay 
me beside him. 

“Aunt Betsy did not like Lewis. She 
said he was worldly and unsteady—that his 
father had been a soldier in the old French 
war, and that Lewis was just like him. 
Then Lewis wasn’t a Friend, but went to 
the Episcopal church, for there was one 
here then. Aunt Betsy would never let me 
see him if she could help it, and never would 
allow that we were engaged. It was just a 
boy and girl fancy, she said,and would soon 
pass away. She had an inward persuasion 
that she should see me married to some 
steady Friend, who was able to take care of 
me, and not to a wild, worldly young man, 
who cared more for fishing and shooting 
than for anything else. Now when Aunt 


she was mighty apt to bring it to pass, and 
that was one reason why I disliked the idea 
of going to live at Abiram’s. I was deter- 
mined to marry no one but Lewis. I knew 
that he was neither wild nor worldly, and 
that he was laying up money to make a 
home for me, though he couldn’t lay it up 
very fast because he had to help his father, 
who was lame and a good dea! past his work. 
My father had always loved Lewis, and I 
well remember hearing him say that he 
wouldn't want me to do better than marry 
him. And then I did so despise Abiram! 

**Well, I thought it all over and tried to 
get the best light I could, and at last I seem- 
ed to see my way clear. I would go with 
Aunt Betsy and help her get settled, and 
perhaps stay through the heft of the sum- 
mer’s work, and then, if I didn’t find my- 
self comfortable, 1 would hire out to do 
either spinning or housework. I wasn’t a 
bit afraid of making agood living. I could 
spin my day’s work—a run and a half of 
warp or two runs of filling—and get through 
by three o’clock, and I wasn’t afraid to 
show my thread, either linen or woollen, 
beside any body’s in Greenwich.” 

‘*You didn’t do crochet in those days!” 
remarked Violet, who was making a dainty 
little blanket for some baby or other. 

‘‘No. It wasn’t the fashion, though we 
did make mittens and gloves with a hook, 
too. But we had plenty of nice pretty work, 
netting and knottirg,—making tatting you 
ca)] it,—and sprigging on muslin and crew- 
el work, and piecing bedquilts. Well, as I 
said, I made up my mind that I would go 
with Aunt Betsy, but 1 Would not stay un- 
less I found it comfortable. 

‘It wasn’t comfortable at all. Aunt Betsy 
was close enough, but Abiram was far worse. 
It was save, save, scrimp, scrimp, from 
morning till night. I wasfond of new milk 
fresh from the cow, and I used to takea 
drink almost every night, but if Abiram 
saw me, you would think I had stolen five 
pounds by the fuss he made. He said there 
was skim-milk enough if I must have it, and 
every drop of new milk robbed the churn 
of so much butter. I suspect Aunt Betsy 
gave hima hint about that, for he came 
along one night when I was milking, and 
told me he hoped I wouldn’t mind what he 
said, but would help myself to all I wanted. 
After that I never touched it again, and I 
took a real dislike to it. 

‘But the scrimping wasn’t the worst of it 
by a great deal. I began to feel like a fly 
caught in a spider’s web. I could hardly 
ever get a chance to speak to Lewis—never 
alone—and Abiram was always in my way, 
hanging round and giving me presents and 
trying to make himself agreeable. Aunt 
Betsy watched meas a cat watches a mouse, 
and by and by it began to be said about the 
village that I was engaged to Abiram. I 
told Emma Parvin, who was my most inti- 
mate friend, to contradict it everywhere, 
and so she did; but a great many believed 
it. Even Lewis almost began to doubt, be- 
cause he never could see me alone. About 
this time he went across the creek, and took 
on with James Whitecar, who had a deal of 
stock and horses. James did well by him, 
for Lewis was very kno-ving in such mat- 
ters, and he beganto lay up money. Well, 
of course we saw less of each other than 
ever, but his going was an advantage in one 
way. Old Uncle Jacob, an old negro, used 
to paddle across and up and down tie river, 
fishing. He was a good friend to both of 
us, and used to carry our letters back and 
forth. Then every morning at just such an 
hour Lewis used to wave his handkerchief 
out of his window and I used to wave one 
outof mine. So we knew that all was well.” 
Aunt Elizabeth had looked uneasy for a 
few minutes, and as grandma paused to take 
up a stitch she said mildly: 

‘Some people would say, grandmother, 
that it was not very wise to be putting love- 
stories into the heads of these young girls.” 
Grandma looked up, and her still bright 
eyes twinkled a little: 

“Elizabeth,” said she; ‘‘does thee know 
that the white kitten had her nose in the 
cream this morning?” 

**Yes,” answered Aunt Elizabeth; ‘‘I saw 
her.” 

‘Did thee show her the way to the milk, 
Elizabeth?” 

‘‘No!” said Aunt Elizabeth, surprised. 
“Oh!” said grandma, ‘‘I didn’t know but 
some one had put it in her head.” 

Aunt Elizabeth smiled and went on with 
her hemstitching. 

‘‘But there was another thing which an- 
noyed me almost as much as the love-mak- 
ing, continued grandma. ‘‘It was, asI said, 
in the year 1774—the year before the war. 
The whole country was stirred up against 
the British, and their unjust and illegal tax- 
ations and other oppressions—though 1 do 
think the bad manners and arrogance of the 
British officers and governors had almost as 
much to do with the business. The tax on 
tea had caused specially hard feeling, and 
you know how they served the cargo which 
was brought to Boston. When we got the 
news of the Boston tea-party, as it got to be 
called, there was a good deal of division of 
opinion. Most of the young men were on 
the patriot side, and so were many of the 
old ones, but still those were not wanting 
who called the business a shameful outrage, 
and stood up for the British through thick 








Betsy had an inward persuasion of anything 


and thin. Abiram was one of these and 


Aunt Betsy another, and theyjused to abuse 
the patriots and uphold thejBritish;till;they 
made my blood;fairly,boii.] 

‘Well, one day, along in the last§ot Oc- 
tober, Abiram said he was going to Phila- 
delphia for a few days, and he had the im- 
pudence toask me if we hadn’t better be 
married right away, so I could go with him. 
And while I was fairly struck dumb with 
rage and surprise, Aunt Betsey put in her 
word and said it would be a very good plan, 
as I could bny my wedding clothes mysel( 
and she would give ‘me money for a nice 
satin gown and a gray crape shawl. 

“Then, I can tell you, girls, I flared up. 
I told Abiram just what I thought of him, 
and Aunt Betsy what [ thought of her; 
and I said I wouldn’t marry Abiram then 
or ever, if he should pave my way with 
gold. I told Aunt Betsey she knew that I 
was engaged to Lewis Howell, and that I 
should never marry any one else. Abiram 
was so angry he turned all kinds of colors, 
but Aunt Betsy was as placid as you please, 
and when | had fairly broken down, and 
was crying as if my heart would break, she 
said calmly, 

““*Thee needn’t be so violent, Sybilla. 
Abiram has no occasion to go begging for 
a wife. Ifthee chooses to disgrace thyself 
by breaking thy word to him and marrying 
a@ vagabond’— 

‘**I never gave Abiram any word, and he 
knows it!’ said I. 

‘**Actions speak louder than words,’ said 
my aunt. ‘We won’t say any more about 
it now. Abiram, I have an inward persua- 
sion that Sybilla will come to a better mind. 
Thee must excuse her violence. She 
wasn’t brought up with Friends, and hasn’t 
learned to rule her spirit. Sybilla, thee had 
better stop crying and eat thy dinner.’ 

** But I would not eat my dinner, and I 
never sat down to the table nor spoke a 
word to Abiram till he went away. Aunt 
Betsy was as calm as ever, but she kept 
me so close, I couldn’t evem get a chance 
to send a word to Lewis. However, old 
Jacob did smuggle one to me, in which 
Lewis told me how Abiram had told James 
Whitecar that we were to be married when 
we came home. Lewis said he knew I nev- 
er would be false to him of my own free 
will, but he didn’t know what I might be 
tormented into doing, and he begged me to 
leave my aunt, and come over to Deborah 
Whitecar, who knew all the story, and 
would be the same as a mother tome. De- 
borah herself added afew words to the same 
effect. Deborah was a good, kind woman, 
besides being a preacher and very much 
thought of. I knew she meant every word 
she said, and that I could be useful to her; 
and besides that it was a great encourage- 
ment to have such a woman take my part. 
Still I didn’t like the notion of going right 
into the family where Lewis was, and I 
thought I would wait a little. Besides that, 
Aunt Betsy was lame and ailing, and I did 
not feel quite free to leave her. So I staid 
on, and certainly I did have a pretty hard 
time. Even the neighbors began to notice 
how I was mewed up, and never went out- 
side the gate. 

“The second day of November, Abiram 
came home in the best of spirits. He had 
made his journey profitable, it seemed, and 
he was more of a Tory than ever. He had 
actually brought me asatin gown that would 
stand on end for richness, and a gray crape 
shawl. I told him he might keep his gifts 
to himself, and went up-stairs to my room, 
where presently Aunt Betsy came bringing 
the shaw] and the satin. 

‘* ‘Thee had better put these things away!’ 
said she, laying them on the bed. I took them 
just as they were, and opening the window, 
I dropped them out and saw them fall 
plump into the tub of rain water under- 
neath,—for then, instead of cisterns, we 
had great troughs standing under the eaves. 
It was a silly thing to do, but I was so 
worked up I didn’t care one pin. For once 
I saw Aunt Betsy in arage. She scolded 
me roundly, and ended by declaring that I 
should marry Abiram within a week or she 
would never see nor speak to me again. I 
should have gone away that very night, on- 
ly Aunt Betsy was taken so sick I didn’t 
like to leave her. What Abiram thought 
when he found his presents all wet and 
spoiled, i can’t’say. He never said a word 
tome norItohim. I did my work, and 
waited on Aunt Betsy, but I couldn’t get 
any word to Lewis, much as I wished it, 
for old Jacob was sick, and 1 hadn’t any 
other messenger. 

‘*Well, for two or three days Abiram was 
wonderfully busy clearing out the cellar. 
Now and then he would take his boat and 
run down the creek, and he grew so queer 
and excited that 1 began to wonder what 
was going to happen. I hardly ever got a 
chance to step outside the door, Aunt Betsy 
kept me so close, and what with the work 
and waiting on her, I was pretty well used 
up. 
“One night—it was the 20th of November 
and afine mocnlight,though rather foggy,— 
1 went to the backdoor for a breath of air, 
and I saw a fine large brig coming up with 
the tide. She seemed to find her way with- 
out any trouble, and presently came to an- 
chor over there where you see that pine 
stump—it was a fine tree then— not far 





from our house. I stood watching, and 





presently I saw AbiramJand two other mey 
come ashore from the brig. They came y 
the path toward the house, but I didn’ 
stay to meet them. I went back to Aunt 
Betsy, and when Abiram called me. to sey 
to supper, he told me the strange men would 
stay, and asked me if I would n’t sit down 
and make tea. For you see I hadn’t sg 
down toa single meal with him since he 
came home. 

‘* ‘Tea!’ said I, ‘where did you get any 
tea?’ I knew ours had been out some time, 
and you couldn’t buy an ounce for love 
nor money. 

“« ‘Never mind,’ said Abiram, looking as 
pleased as could be. ‘I’ve got it, and plen. 
ty more of nice things. Now be a good 
girl and see to the supper, and I promise 
not to say a word thee won’t like to hear.’ 

“Well, [didn’t want to makea fuss be. 
fore the strangers, so I said I would; and | 
made some nice hot cakes and fried a chick. 
en, and turned out the tea, but I wouldn't 
touch a drop, more than if it were poison, 
The two men were English, asI made out 
by their talk, and one of them was captain 
of the brig. He had been drinking a little, 
and he kept throwing out hints which made 
me open my ears, and caused the other man 
to swear at him for a fool. 

“Well, I did up the work, and was just 
going up stairs to bed, when Abiram stop- 
ped me. 

*“**What is it?” I asked sharply enough, 

***T only wanted to say that thee need n’t 
be scared if thee hears a noise in the night; 
said he meekly. ‘I have got some goods a- 
board the brig, and I am going to have 
them unloaded, because the captain wants 
to get away.’ 

‘Somehow it flashed across me all in g 
minute what the goods were. So instead of 
going to bed, I blew out the candle and sat 
down behind the curtain to watch. Pres. 
ently I saw the men from the brig bringing 
up the goods all covered with tarpauling 
and stowing them in the cellar. They 
had nearly finished when one of the men 
let falla square box, and I knew by ‘the 
sound that something had broken. The 
captain cursed him for a clumsy fool. Abi- 
ram brought out abroom, aud I could see 
them sweeping and brushing something. 
Finally the business was finished, the men 
went away, and Abiram came up stairs and 
went to bed. He was generally the first 
one up in the morning, but this time I stole 
a march on him, and was down before six 
o'clock. I took the lantern and began 
searching where I had seen them sweeping 
the night before, and sure enough, in a lit- 
tle hollow by the side of the path I found 
about half a handful of nice green tea! 

‘I gathered up the tea in my hands and 
wrapped it in a paper I had in my pocket, 
and then I stole down to the creek, to the 
place where I knew Abiram's skiff was 
tied. It was no sudden move. I had been 
thinking all night, and I made up my mind 
that I must see Lewis and tell him the whole 
story. For, absurd as it may seem, I was 
really afraid Aunt Betsy would contrive 
some way to marry me to Abiram even 
against my will. 

“The tide was running out and helped 
me, and I was soon at James Whitecar’s 
landing, for I knew how to handle a boat. 
I found Lewis at the barn, told him the 
whole story, and showed him the tea. You 
ought to have seen how his eyes flashed. 

*** So that is what he has been up to!’ 
said he; ‘we have been watching him for 4 
week, and suspected as much.’ Then he 
called Stephen Whitecar, James’ brother, 
a great friend of his, and showed him the 
tea. 

‘* ‘We'll take care of him!’ said Stephen. 
‘Only thee keep quiet, Sybilla, and don’t let 
on that thee knows anything.’ ” 

‘‘Was Stephen a Friend?” I asked. 

‘Well, yes, he belonged to meeting, and 
his mother was a preacher, as I told you. 
So we talked it over, and Stephen was for 
ealling his mother, and having me stay, but 
I said I thought I had better go right 
back. 

‘* Don’t tell me anything!’ said I; ‘and 
then I can answer no questions.’ 

‘‘Lewis said I was right and he would row 
me back himself. On the way it was set- 
tled between us that he should come for me 
the next day but two, and then we would 
go and get married. The reason we waited 
was that I should be of age in two days, and 
then nobody would have any thing to say. 
I hated to leave Aunt Betsy and go against 
her wishes, but there seemed no other 
way. 

“I was busy getting breakfast when Abi- 
ram came down. I thought it best to be 
civil to him, and easily put him into a good 
humor. Thatday everybody noticed that 
there was a good deal of riding round, and 
going in and out of Dr. Elmer’s and Mr. 
Philip Fithian’s. He was a minister and 4 
great patriot. 1 was on thorns, expecting I 
didn’t know what, and ready to start at ev- 
ery noise, but kept about my work, and 
waited on Aunt Betsy, and was so pleasant 
to Abiram that he really thought I was com- 
ing round. 

‘The next evening about ten o’clock there 
came a great knocking at our door. I was 
up in a minute, and looking out, I saw by 
the moonlight about thirty Indians in war 
paint and feathers standing round the house. 
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My heart was in my mouth for a minute, 
god then it came over me what they had 
come for. 

«‘*What do you want?’ called Abiram 
from his window. 

« ‘We have come for a cup of tea!’ said a 
yoice Which I knew right well. ‘Get up 
gnd give it to us like a good fellow, or we 
shall have to take it where we can find 


© abirem blustered and talked big, but it 
wasnouse. They told him if he didn’t 
open the doors, they would break them 
down, and at last, rather than have his 
pouse attacked, he gave up the keys. They 
touched nothing else in the house, but they 
carried all the tea out into the meadow yon- 
der, piled it up, and set it on fire. It burn- 
ed splendidly, and perfumed the air for half 
amileround. There were at least two hun- 
dred people looking on, but nobody said a 
word, or offered tointerfere. It was all as 
solemn as a yearly meeting, and it had a 
right to be, when two at least of the Indians 
were ministers. When the tea was all burn- 
ed, everybody went quietly home. 

“Abiram was like a madman for a while, 
and then he broke down and cried like a 
paby. He never held his head up after 
that, and presently he moved away to Phil- 
adelphia. They tried to bring a suit against 
the men who burned the tea, but it was of 
no use. The grand jury were too good 
Whigs to bring in a bill, and finally the war 
came on and the matter was dropped. 

“] had engaged Eunice Hunt to come ov- 
er and take care of the house, and wait on 
Aunt Betsy, and on the day appointed I went 
in and told her what I was going todo. She 
scolded at first, and then she cried and beg 
ged me to wait till spring, but I was firm. 
I thought I had waited and suffered about 
enough. She declared she never would see 
me again, but I told her [ had an inward 
persuasion that she would change her mind. 
Then I left her, and Lewis and I went up 
to Mr. Philip Fithian’s and were married. 
Afterward we moved over to James White- 
car’s, and I lived there along time, all the 
same as one of the family, doing the spin- 
ning and helping in the work. Some friends 
blamed Deborah for taking my part, but 
she said she had acted according to the best 
light she had, and she was pretty well able 
to hold her own. 

“The next year the war broke out, and 
Lewis, with his brother Richard and Step- 
hen Whitecar, went intothe army. It was 
a great trouble to Deborah to have Stephen 
turn soldier, but he did, and made a very 
good one. My Lewis rose to be captain, 
and was much respected ; but he was wound- 
edup at Wyoming, and died, leaving me 
with one little girl, mother of your father 
and Elizabeth here. Stephen Whitecar 
wanted to marry me when the war was ov- 
er, and I knew Deborah would have liked 
it, but 1 couldn’t bring my mind to it, and 
after a while he married Emma Parvin. 
Folks said he thought it was the next thing 
to marrying me. 

“Aunt Betsy was very angry for a long 
time, but she came round, and was as kind 
‘as ever, even getting me the satin gown and 
crape shawl she had promised me if [ mar- 
ried Abiram. He got very rich in Philadel- 
phia at one time, but he lost everything 
speculating in Continental money after the 
war, and finally died poor and friendless. 

“And, now as the wind haschanged and 
it is clearing up, you had better go and get 
ready for your tea-fight.—The Atlantic 
Monthly. 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
THE CRISS-CROSS BABY. 


As Sune To Covstn ALLIE. 


BY ESTELLE M. HATCH. 
A little sprite in bedgown white, 
Just fresh from Nodland’s Isle, 
Comes trailing out with ready-made pout 
And no sweet morning smile, 
But in its place on wee brown face 
A black and ugly frown. 
From rosy lips to finger-tips 
I think the scowl went down; 
From turned-up nose to turned-out toes 
Under the small nightgown. 
O you criss-cross Baby! 
You criss-cross Baby! 
You fretful, whining, peevish, pining, 
Cries-cross Baby! 














Silent meeting mother’s greeting 
Of a bright *‘good morning;”’ 
And, worse than this, her proffered kiss 
Treats with utter scorning. 
She'll not be dressed, but stands confessed 
As cross as cross may be; 
Then down she sits, and small brow knits; 
What can the matter be 
With this criss-cross Baby? 
This crise-cross Babv! 
This fretful, whining, peevish, pining, 
Criss-cross Baby! 


Come, come, my dear! Your breakfast here 
Will get as cold as ice! 
Here's toast so white, and butter bright, 
With milk and honey nice. 
What's this—you're crying? sobbing, sighing! 
What is amiss with you? 
Drops the head curly, “J dot up s’ urly.” 
Well, clearly, that is true! 
O you criss-cross Baby, 
You criss-cross Baby, 
You fretful, whining, peevish, pining, 
Criss-cross Baby! 
—Boston ipt. 


A QUEER NEST. 





You know the pretty story of the baby 
mice in the robin's.nest. You would never 


guess where another mouse went to house- 
keeping. But it is true. 

It was in a loaf of bread! 

The loaf, newly baked, was set away on 
ashelf. Mrs. Mousecamealong. She was 
out house-hunting. She smelled the bread. 
She looked it over with her bright black 
eyes. She nibbled a little with her sharp 
white teeth. She liked it. She chose the 
soft part. 

She kept eating and eating till she had 
made a large hole right in the middle of the 
loaf. Then she ranin, and lay down, to 
see how it would do fora bed. She liked 
it. It was softand warm. She concluded 
to stay. 

Aunt Katy did not come for the bread 
that day. She wanted to use the old bread 
first. When she did come, the loaf looked 
all right. She wentto take it up, to cut 
some for supper. 

‘‘Quee, quee, quee!” came from the loaf. 
Out ran Mrs. Mouse! How auntie jump- 
ed! Mrs. Mouse scampered along the shelf, 
and ran down into a hole. 

Auntie looked into the loaf, and there 
she found eight baby mice. They were 
tiny pink things, not more than an inch 
long. 

‘We, we, we,” they kept crying. 

‘Yes, I know it’s you,” said auntie. 
‘*Poor little things, I pity you. But I don’t 
want mice to keep house in my pantry.” 

She let them stay, though, till Mother 
Mouse came back. Then she threw a tow- 
el over the loaf, and carried them all off, 
family and house, down the lane to the 
meadow. 

The next night she covered her pans and 
dishes, and put pussy in the pantry to sleep. 
—Mrs. Mary Johnson in Our Little Ones. 


EMMA’S AMBITION. 





*‘O mamma!” she said, looking up with 
flushed face; ‘‘there is just the loveliest 
story in here! It is about a little girl who 
was only ten years old, and her mother 
went away to see a sick sister, and was 
gone for a whole week; and this little gir] 
made tea and toast, and baked potatoes, and 
washed the dishes, and did every single 
thing for her father; kept house, you know, 
mamma. Now. I’m ’most ten years old, 
and I could keep house for papa. I wish 
you would go to Aunt Nellie’s and stay a 
whole month, and let me keep house. I 
know how to make toast, mamma, just 
splendidly! and custard; and Hattie said 
she would teach me how to mgke ginger 
cake, some day. Won’t you please to go, 
mamma?” 

“I don’t think I could be coaxed to do 
it,” said Mrs. Eastman. ‘“The mother of 
that little girl in the book, probably, knew 
that she could trust her little daughter; but 
I should expect you to leave the bread while 
it was toasting, and fly to the gate, if you 
heard a sound that interested you; and I 
should expect the potatoes to burn in the 
oven while you played in the sand at the 
door. Icouldn’ttrust you in the least.” 

‘‘Mamma!” said Emma, with surprise and 
indignation in her voice, ‘‘What makes you 
say that? You have never tried me at all. 
Why do you think I wouldn’t do as well as 
a girlin a book?” 

‘‘Haven’t I tried you, dear? Do you 
know it is just three-quarters of an hour 
since I sent you to dust the sitting-room 
and put everything in nice order for me? 
Now look at those books tumbled upside 
down on the floor, and those papers blow- 
ing about the room. and the duster on the 
chair, and your toys on the table; while my 
little girl reads a story about another little 
girl who helped her mother.” 

“Oh, well,” said Emma. her cheeks very 
red, ‘‘that is different: nothing but this old 
room to dust. If I had something real 
grand to do, like keeping house for papa, 
you would see how hard I would work; I 
wouldn’t stop to play, or to read, or any 
thing.” 

“Emma, dear, perhaps you will be sur- 
prised to hear me say so, but the words of 
Jesus Christ show that you are mistaken.” 

‘“‘Mamma!” said Emma again, and her 
voice showed that she was very much sur- 
prised, 

“They certainly do. Listen: ‘He that 
is faithful in that which is least, is faithful 
also in much; and he that is unjust in the 
least, is unjust also in much.’ And once 
he said to a man, ‘Well done, good and 
faithful servant, thou hast been faithful 
over a few things; I will make thee ruler 
over many things.” Can I say thatto you 
this morning?”— Pansy. 














GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


It is proposed to erect in Berlin, Mass., a 
mausoleum to Madame Rudersdorff, who 
died in this city, a short time ago. 


Women do a very large share of the tele- 
graph work of England. The number who 
apply for office whenever a vacancy occurs 
is enormous. 


Capt. Eads’ proposition to extend the ma- 
rine railway to the use of the largest ships 
and transport them across the Isthmus of 
Tehuantepec is worthy of government aid. 
We predict that his project will be found 


In accordance with a resolution passed at 

the April social meeting of the members of 

Sorosis, Rev. Phebe A. Hanaford, of Jersey 

City, prepared resolutions on the death of 

Longfellow which are to be adopted at the 

next regular meeting of the organization. 

Of all the banquet halls of the past or 

present, that chosen by a German manufac 

turer is the strangest. He gave a dinner 

recently, to celebrate the completion of the 

largest steam boiler in the world, in the 

boiler itself. Inside was arranged a table 

for thirty guests, while racks for the food 

and wine were arranged along the sides. 

Mr. Moses Taylor, one of the most opu- 

lent men in New York, who has been iden- 
tifled with the Delaware, Lackawanna, and 
Western Railroad from its inception, has 
given $250,000 for the endowment of a hos- 
pital for the disabled employés of that com- 
pany and of the Lacke wanna Cosi and Iron 
Company. It will be located at Scranton, 
Pennsylvania. 

Miss Cary’s first lyric triumphs were 
achieved before her delighted neighbors on 
the veranda of her father’s house in the 
village of Wayne in Maine. She was the 
youngest of Dr. Cary’s six children, all of 
whom were gifted musically. The doctor 
used to say of his young daughter: “If An- 
nie could so far forget herself as to acquire 
the necessary ease and abandon, when facing 
an audience, I think she would sing very 
well.” 

Among the articles to be acted upon ata 
meeting of the First Congregational (Unita- 
rian) parish of Canton next week, is one ‘‘to 
see if the parish will admit women to vote 
in all parochial matters. But the church 
cannot legally refnse to allow its women 
members to vote. The statute gives women 
the right to vote in all parochial affairs. 








HUMOROUS. 
A little child was addressed by a gentle- 
man the other day. ‘‘How old are you, m 
dear?” he asked. “Old!” said the child, 


indignantly; “I’m not old at all. I’m quite 


new.” 


The latest development in electrical sci- 
ence isa plan to bive swarming bees by 
electricity. We always thought there was 
some sort of affinity between bees and elec- 
tricity, ever since that day at Coney Island 
when our office-boy sat down on a sand 
wasp and claimed, on arising, that it was a 
louse end of the Atlantic Cable. 


It requires no great strength of conscience 
to explain why we have had such a vast ex- 
cess of weather—such extremes of heat and 
eold, wetand dryness—this year as com- 


pared with previous years, Formerly a 
large part of the appropriation for the 
weather bureau was embezzled; now it is 
all expended for weather. 








Guard against disease. If you find your- 
self getting bilious, head heavy, mouth 
foul, eyes yellow, kidneys disordered, 
symptoms of piles tormenting you, take at 
once a few doses of Kidney-Wort. It is 
nature’s great assistant. Use it as an ad- 
vance + uard—don’t wait to get down sick. 
Read the advertisement. 





Thousands of ladies have found sudden 
relief from all their woes by the use of Lyd- 
ia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound, the 
great remedy for diseases peculiar to fe- 


males. Send to Mrs. Lydia E. Pinkham, 
233 Western avenue, Lynn, Mass., for 
pamphlets. 
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| Come aL Flex ite 
372 BROADWAY.N.Y. 
$10.00 REWARD 


will be paid for any corset in which the Coraline 
breaks with six months ordinary wear. 

Price by mail, W. B. (French coutil), $2.50; Ab- 
deminal, $2.00; Health or Nursing, $1.50; Coraline 
or Flexible Hip, $1.25; Misges’, $1.00. 

For sale by leading Merchants. 

Beware of worthless imitations honed with cord. 


WARNER BRO’S. 3 Bradway N. Y. 
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MIDNEYS, LIVER and BOWELS.| 








the true solution of the inter-ocean prob- 
lem. 


MRS. LYDIA E. PINKHAM, 


Or LYNN, MASS., 


Has made the Discovery! 


Her Vegetable Compound the Saviour of 
her Sex. 








HEALTH, HOPE AND HAPPINESS RESTORED 
BY THE USE OF 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 


Vegetable Compound, 


{The Positive Cure for 


ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS 


Lvdia E. Pinkham’s 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


The Positive Cure 


FOR ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS, 


This preparation reetores the blood to its natural 
condition, directs the vital power aright, strengthens 
the muscles of the uterus and lifts it into place, and 
gives it tone and ceca. so that the cure is radical 
and entire. It strengthens the back and pelvic re- 
gion; it gives tone to the whole nervous system; it 
restores displaced organs to their natura! position. 
That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight 
and backache, is always permanently cured by its 


use. 

It will, at all times and under all circumstances, 

act in harmony with the laws that govern the female 
system, 
"Por the cure of Kidney Complaints of either sex. 
this Compound is uns . 
Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound is pre- 
pared at the proprietor’s laboratory, No. 233 Western 
avenue, Lynn, Mass. 


Price $1. Six Bottles to one address, $5 


Mrs. Pinkham freely answers all letters of inqui- 
ry. Send for pamphlets. Address as above, 

No family should be without Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
LIVER PILLS. They cure Constipation, Bilious- 
ness, and Torpidity of the Liver. 25 cents per box. 
Sold by all Druggists. 
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REE Gy, . 
IN FRONT OF OUR DINING ROOMS. 
LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and F’ 
Cream, 5 cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15cents; Tender- 





rant Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 
loin steak, 20 cents. Allthe luxuries and delicacies 


of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 


ELECTRICITY IS LIFE 
DISEASES CURED 


— BY THE—— 


Electro - Magnetic Treatment, 


MASSAGE AND MOVEMENT CURE. 
No. 19 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


The Medical Department is under the direction of 
DR. GEO. W. RHODES. 








Nearly all diseases have their orga in the Spinal 
Column. This is an established fact, ealrenesy 
conceded by the Medical Anuthorities. If the Spi- 
nal Marrow be in a diseased condition, the Nerves 
which radiate therefrom convey disease to other or- 


ans. 
. Want of Electricity in the Nerves and Spinal Mar- 
row superinduce disease, and when the nerves re- 
fuse to perform their functions, Electricity is the 
only agent discovered by science which restores the 
system to a healthy condition. 
The Brain, Bowels, Liver and Heart, the four 
thrones of power which govern the entire system, 
are governed by a greater power, the Spinal Marrow, 
and this latter is = conquered and brought to sub- 
mission and a healthy condition by Dr. Rhodes’ > 
culiar process, which infuses electrical life to all the 
Nerve forces. 
Dr. Rhodes for the last fifteen years has been suc- 
cessfully treating all Brain, Spine and Nerve Dis- 
eases, and has cured thousands of men and women 
in: the foremost ranks of social, professional and lit- 
erary circles. 
The celebrated Dr. William B. Neftel, of New 
York, formerly physician to the Czar of Russia, who 
sent him to England, France and Germany, to glean 
the choicest gems of medical knowledge from the 
most eminent disciples of Esculapius, only voiced 
the opinion of all famous medical men when he says: 
“At the present time it is universally admitted by the 


From andispated Medical and Blectrical authorities 
of the therapeutical results of Dr. Rhodes’ treatm 
striped and of all Muscular Organs. 

sensation 


tem, with relief to i 
to several special conditions, as Graves disease. 


cavities, burse, etc. 


Acceleration of Metamorphosis of tissues. 


of a sense o 


of irregularities in the cerebral and s 
to which add “Hysteria.” 

Mankind need no longer suffer the excruciatin 
torments consequent upon a disordered condition o 
the nervous eycem 





KIDNEY-WORT 





highest medical authorities, that the ecientific use of 
Electricity and Magnetic Treatment, are the most 
efficient and rational treatments of diseases of the 
nervous system, and that some morbid conditions 
lectrical authorities 
we submit the gleanings of wisdom in this synopsis 
ent. 
Stimulation of the functions of Muscles, both 
Stimulation of the Cutaneous Nerves of common 
Stimulation of the Secretions, as saliva, tears and 


milk. 
Stimulation or regulation of the Vase. Motor sys- 
larities of temperature, and 


Dispersal or absorption of fluids in tissues, joint 


Improvement of nutrition in paralyzed organ 
chronically inflamed joints, merues ana other ternen 


pa, Relief to fatigue; communication 
r. 


vigor. 
Relief to Spasm, relief to Insomnia, and a variety 
functions; 


for the Electro-Magnetic Treat- 
' ced agn 


MEVICAL REGISTER. 








Drs. Colby & Taylor, 


Office and Residence, 


17 Hanson Street, Boston 


Office hours from 10 a. mu. to 4 P. m., dsys 
Ww and Saturday excepted. 


ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 


Mrs, Dr. McGraw, 


formerly penyetetnges of the Turkish Baths, Provi- 
en 


Medical Electrician, 


AND 


Massage Treatment. 


Patients treated at their homes afternoon and 
evening without extra charge. 
OFFICE AND RESIDENCE, 13 Dwight Street, 
Boston. Office Hours 11 to 3. 


Mrs. Dr. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN, 


Chronic Diseases a Specialty, 


Catarrh treated constitutionally and by inhala- 
tions locally. Electricity and Electric baths cannot 
be estimated too highly in cases of Debility, Nervous 
Prostrations, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Pa- 
ralysis. The Doctor’s methods of treating kidney 
and Bladder trouble, Gravel, Painful Micturition, 
Incontinence, Bilious Colic and Dropsy, are perma- 
nently successful. 

The large sales of her improved Rheumatic Plas- 
tere, advertise themselves, and will only add, they 
are a specific for deep-seated inflammation wherever 
located in the system, and of course will cure Rheu- 
matism, Neuralgia, Sciatica, Bunions, Indigestion, 
Pain in back, liver, head and joints. 

Her Hygienic Abdominal! Supporters, Elastic banda 
Umbilical Trusses made to order. Dr. | 
Hose and Skirt Supporters, which no woman or c’ 
can afford to do without as theya: the oniv 
porters based upon Hygienic principles «~~ the ov 
clasps that do not cut the ho-e. “vringes an 
aw Urinals can be obtaines «~ ~~ 1 af of 
office. 


28 Winter St., Room 16, Boston, Mass 
Hygienic Retreat, . South Weymouth. 


SARAH A. COLBY. 














SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


(near Philadelphia, Pa.) 


UNDER CARE OF FRIENDS. 
BOTH SEXES ADMITTED 
THREE COLLEGE COURSES. 
Classical, Literary and Scientific. 
TEACHERS’ COURSE. 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL. * 
For particulars address, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, President. 
Swarthmore, Delaware Co,, Penn. ly2 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Medicine. 


OPEN TO BOTH SE=zEsSs 
With Equal Studies, Duties, and Priv- 
ileges. 
The lectures of the year begin in October and 
continued to Jnne. This Medica) School was 
one of the first in this country to uire a 
liminary examination and to furnish a t 
years’ graded course. To secure still more thorough 
results an optional four years’ course is established 
by which the graduate attains an additional degree 
in Medicine and Surgery as an evidence of study. 
The New England Female Medical College, the 
first school ever established for the medical education 
of women, was, in 1874, by an act of the Legislature 
united with Boston University School of Medicine, 
mL, announcements or information, address the 
ean. 


I. T. TALBOT, M.D. 


66 Marlborough St., Boston, Mass. 


5 . . 
Woman's Medical College: Chica 

The annual session commences about the first 
Tuesday in October. and continues 21 weeks. Spring 
— commences about March 1, and continues 
weeks. 

The requirements for admission, the course of 
study, and the requirements for graduation fully 
equal to contiguous colleges. 

f Wm. H. Byford, A. M.. M. D., President. 

For information or announcement, address Prof. 
Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Secretarv. 


‘sé * » 
Amer.School Institute” times 
Provides Families and School+ with best Teachers, 
Represents Skilled Teachers wanting places, 
Gives parents information of good schools. 
Circulars, with details, and highest endorsements, 
mailed for postage. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN, Secretary. 
7 East 14th, near Fifth Avenue, New York. 


PHOTOGRAPH | 
ALBUMS. | a da Devonshire 


DYES. 


are the ington, 
Dyes ever made. One 10 
\g yt Hr 
Any one can or article. LS 
any color wanted be convinced. of Baer 
samples of ink and 1 p’k’ Nowy AS centa, 
WELLS, RI & ©O., Burlingten, V& 


HEALTH FOOD, 


Of 74 Fourth Ave., New York, 
and 199 Tremont St., Boston. 
INTRODUCERS OF 


Perfect Assimilative Foods, 


For the preservation of health, and the alleviation 
and cure of disease, being simple and superior prep- 
arations of wheat, barley, oats, rye, corn, a 

Manufactured by new processes, freed from all ob- 
jectionable admixtures, and containing all those es 
sential f copstituents demanded for the relief « 
disorders of the Digestive, Nervous, Biliary, Urina 

, and Circulatory Systems which are now 80 prev: 
sient and fatal in this country, the natural result ot 
excessive mental and physical labor, accompanied 
by an unparconable ignorance or carelessness mm ref- 
erence to all hygienic principles. 




















be found at any season of the 
year at WARD & GAY'S, Sta- 
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ot. dye Sver osld. 
than any 15 or 25 ct. dye ever 








ExXealth Food Agency 


199 Tremont St., Boston. 
Descriptive Pamphlet free. 


OUT OF | Mon 2 eB errors ees cetct one 








ment now by Dr. Rhodes, at the Parlors Pa with full information as to 
Tem : Boston. Mass., will ‘effectually cure prives cost of envelopes to match, etc. 

nearly all Chronic and Inherent Diseases of a Ner- WARD & GAY, Stationers, 

yous ure, and prevent PAPER? 184 Devonshire Street Boston. 
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MONTHLY MEETING IN MISSOURI. 


The Woman Suffrage Association of Mis- 
souri held its regular monthly meeting. April 
19, in the afternoon, at the room of the As- 
sociation in the Pickwick theatre building, 
with about seventy five members in attend 
ance. The meeting was opened at3 o'clock 
by the president, who requested a call of 
the roll by the secretary. After ro.l call the 
recording secretary, Miss Berenice Morrison, 
read her report which was on motion ac- 
cepted. 

The corresponding secretary’s report was 
mainly a statemevt of the effort of Miss 
Couzins to secure the Utah commissioner- 
ship, and the endorsement of her applica 
tion by some of the most influential gentle- 
men in the city. Miss Couzins was dving 
efficient work in the state. All joined in 
the desire for a woman commissioner. 

The Committee on Topics reported 
through their secretary the following sub- 
ject for the May meecing; ‘‘The importance 
of Suffrage to wage-earning women.” 

Mrs. Case would present the paper on this 
subject, and as usual the question would be 
open for discussion by the members. 

Mrs. Dickinson moved the adoption of 
the following resolutions on the death of 
Dr. Maria J Walker: 


Wuereas since our last meeting one of our number 
has passed from earth into the undiscovered country, 
therefore, 

Resolved. That in the recent death of Dr. Maria 
J. Waiker this association bas lost a valued member 
and the medicai profession a successful worker who 
did it honor. 

Resolved, Vhat,while we mourn our loss,we rejoice 
in every such added instance of noble womanhood, 
that we shal. cherish her memory as an inspir tion, 
and commend, as worthy of all imitation, the earnest 
endeavor after the highest attainments, the uns: Ifish 
heipfuiness, the cheer:ulness aud courage, the un- 
concious heroiam that characterized her life. 

Resolved, That acupy of these resolutions be for- 
warded to the parents of the deceased and ulso that 
they be published in our city papers and in the Wo- 
MAN'S JOURNAL. 


Mrs. Dickinson then made an address on 
the death of Dr. Walker, which concluded 
as follows: 


“When the shore is reached at laet 
We do not count the billiows that are past!” 


After all, what matters it, a few years 
more or less of life, in the final summing 
up? What more or better could be said of 
the longest life than we can say of that of 
our friend? That she faithfully sought toim- 
prove each God-given talent; that she cher- 
ished lofty ideals and strove to realize them; 
that she enjoyed to the utmost ail the good 
things that life afforded, the beauties of na- 
ture and of art, the pure delights of study 
and culture, the continual! feast of social en- 
joyment; that she was pure and true and 
brave, that her daily life was filled with 
kindly deeds and she carried cheer and 
comfort and strength wherever she went; 
that while life was sweet to her and so full 
of promise and it was a hard struggle to 
give it up, she was not bitter and rebellious 
at her fate, but was enabled to meet death 
with composure, believing the all-wise Fath- 
er must do all things well and trusting in 
His infivite goodness. 


The discussion of the selected topic was 
then opened by Mrs. Armistead Grubb— 
**‘Wo.nan’s Value on School Affairs.” 


Mrs. Grubb began by saying that in all 

national as in all individual life there exist- 
ed an ideal, to build up which constituted 
progress. The higher a nation ranked in 
civilization the more perfect was this ideal 
in all the virtues and graces sacred to hu- 
manity. It would be well for women to 
carry this ideal into their lives and consider 
if they were living up to all the possibilities 
of their surroundings. The light of a pure 
ideal, like the radiance of a day-star, would 
illumioate their devious pathways and en- 
able them to see that withholding responsi- 
ty did not re,ease them from obligation nor 
from the duties belonging to all individual 
life. A speaker in this city not long since 
made the statement that the Reformation 
taught the world the value of aman. The 
thoughtthrilled his hearers, but with itcame 
the suggestion that the world had never 
been fully taught the value of a woman, and 
their present bondage was an eloquent ap- 
peal for another lesson or admonition to the 
world. Man long ago rejected the theory 
that kings should do his thinking for him, 
yet that was exactly the position man as- 
sumed now towards woman; he wanted to 
do the thinking for her. Home in its best 
sense was the synonyme for perfection in 
government. God’s plans in government 
were sufe to follow, and the feminine ele- 
mentin character was no more needed in 
the home than it was in any other institu- 
tion or government where the human race 
are interested. The most perfect natures 
were those in which the characteristics of 
both sexes were harmoniously blended. 
Christ, the wor!d’s model, had the gentle- 
nesss of a woman and the strength of man. 
Shakspeare wrote understandingly when 
he pictured Macbeth and Lady Macbeth us 
pure types of masculine and feminine char- 
acter without admixture of either. The gov- 
ernments which existed by the rule that 
might was right would be the first to decay. 
Strength and sweetness must go hand in 
hand in the world’s development. The Gre- 
cian nation was noble in all that pertained 
to bravery and strength, but these attributes 
went down in the annihilation of justice 
and purity in the home and in the forget- 
fulness of the claims of womanhood. The 
Roman government was an exemplification 
of the rule of might, and it finally went 
down before the barbarian stranger. But 
the civil code of Rome, which has been 
made the foundation of legal study, had 
the combined qualities of the intellect and 
will-power of the people, which were two 
of the leading characteristics in the mascu- 
line and feminine natures. The will-power 
had been imparted to their children by 
Roman matrons. The brightest epochs in 
English history were the reigns of Eliza- 
beth, Anne and Victoria. Miss Eastman 
has well said: 


‘‘America fought for the truth that all men 
were created equal, but she did not learn 
the term in its broadest sense, and year by 
year it was being forced tu the unavoidable 
conclusion that for the perfect adjustment 
‘of the relations of society all elements must 
enter into its life, all its classes must be rep- 
resented, all its people must be free. There 
was no department of government that 
needed woman’s work more than that of 
education. ‘he was per se the world’s edu 
cator,and the'director and heaven-appointed 
guardian of children should have part in 
the chiefest interests of their lives. But 
the farmer was summoned from his plow, 
the blacksmith from bis anvil, the lawyer 
from his brief, and they were constituted 
into a “board; and the most momentous 
questions concerning life and daily habits 
and instruction of children were determined 
on without one ray of light from the natu- 
ral instructors and protectors—the mothers. 
It would be silly to attempt to argue a fit- 
ness so subtle, and yet so manifest, as that 
with which woman was endowed for the 
education of children. The capacity of 
woman for participation in business or leg- 
islative affairs might be discussed, but he 
would be presumptuous indeed who would 
question her heaven-appointed right to share 
in the guardianship of the young. The 
public school system was boasted of in this 
country, but, like all boasts, it was an emp- 
ty one. Its inflexibility, its cast-iron rules, 
its mechanical methods, were only suitable 
to beings turned out of one mould.” 

The essayist detailed at length the faults 
and errors in the fabric of the public school 
system, the necessity of the guidance of wo- 
men 1n schoo! affairs to obviate them, and 
gave a number of opinions expressed by in- 
telligent and well-qualified persons on the 
subject, concluding as follows: 

“We exhort woman to fit herself for 
her duties by broad, elevated views, by 
thorough intellectual training, by unpreju- 
diced investigation of the needs and wants 
of society. Let her learn to be wise in the 
best counsels, that she may have a thorough 
understanding of the value of fine condi- 
tions in society as well as the defects of the 
systems she desires to remedy. Itis of no 
advantage for her to come into the arena of 
actual life unless she can really benefit. 
The great value of the lesson woman has 
learned or is to learn, from the condition 
of submission woman has been placed in, is 
patience and the wisdom that comes from 
profiting by the mistakes of those who have 
been the world’s workers before us. It is 
not a8 women that we must prepare and fit 
ourselves for entering upon active duties. 
It is by rising above the conditions of sex 
into the elevated realm of ‘thought and di- 
rected power’ that we can hope to do the 
most good in society. As careful garden- 
ers, let us prepare good seed, thet when the 
opportunity is given for planting,» it will 
bear abundant harvest. We must not feel 
that we can criticise school systems or 
school boards or methods in any way until 
we fully understand them. Read school re- 
ports, understand fully the relations of 
home life and of school life; comprehend 
the difliculties as well as thedefects of these 
positions, and we will not only be eager to 
assume, but wise to undertake. On the 
other band, there need be no fear that oth- 
er duties will have to be neglected, if those 
are assumed. The great centripetal attrac- 
tion of home will always counteract the 
centrifugal force of the needs of society, and 
hold women in their proper relations. The 
Uzziahs who put forth their hands to steady 
the atk of God bring calamity, but never 
benefit, and the ark still goes forward to its 
destination.” 

The President followed with some forci- 
ble and practical remarks on the causes 
which led to the introduction of women on 
the school boards in New York. Some 
pleasant discussion followed which was 
skilfully bandled by Dr. Snyder and Mrs. 
Hazard. On motion the essay of Mrs. Arm- 
istead Grubb was requested for publica- 
tion. It will be ready for circulation in 
about ten days. 

The session adjourned to meet in May. 

J.P. Fuuier, Cor. Sec. 

St. Louis, April 20, 1882. 


~ LIVERARY NOTICES. | 








OuR CONTINENT is at hand. The editor, 
Albion W. Tourgee, makes a sensible salu- 
tatory, says he has no great promises to of- 
fer, no mortgage on any pen, or pencil or 
graver, and shall not attempt to make acor- 
ner in any great names, The paper is odd 
in its exterior, but it has a fine corps of con- 
tributors, and it covers ably a wide range 
of topics. 


In the NortH AMERICAN REvieEw for May, 
‘Party Schisms and Future Problems” by 
Car] Schurz is noticeable chiefly for its elab- 
orate German lack of insight. The two 
great fundamental question: of our Ameri- 
can political future, viz: Woman suffrage 
and the regulation or suppression of the 
licuor traffic, he does not so much as name. 
‘Days with Longfellow,” by Samuel Ward 
is » most delightful biographical sketch, 
bright, witty, genial, and appreciative in an 
unusual degree. ‘‘What does Revelation 
Reveal?” by Elizabeth Stuart Pheips, is a 
profound and eloquent plea forthe value 
of the Bible from a point of view at once 
philoscphical and reverent. ‘‘The Navy,” 
by Lieutenant-Commander Henry H. Gor- 
ringe contains more valuable information 
and suggestions than are likely to be appre- 
ciated or adopted uy the barnacles who ad- 
minister that gigantic sham—the United 
States Naval department. ‘Conversations 
witha Solitary. Part 1.,” by W. H. Mallock,is 
a lively tirade against democracy and liber- 
alism, which will count for more in Eng- 
land where it was written than here wh-re 
many old-world problems are already solved 
or in course of solution. ‘‘The Spent Bul- 
let,”by Gail Hamilton is an eloquent, power 
ful end scathing arraignmeut of surgery, 
theology and law as having been weighed 





and found wanting in the tragedy of Gar- 





field’s assassination and scientific torture, 
and in the tedious formalities of the Gui- 
teau trial. Every one of these articles is 
strong, origina!, interesting, and worth read- 
ing. H. B. B, 


WuittieR LEAFLETS. Selections from the 
Works of J. G. Whittier. Edited by Jose- 
phine E. Hodgdon. With a Biograpbical 
Sketch, a portrait, and many illustrations. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Boston. Price 
60 cents. Teachers’ price, 50 cents. Eith- 
er pamphlet or shects, 25 cents 
We once knew a girl who was so fond of 

reading that she often neglected house work 

and other duties for the sake of it. She said 
that, though Whittier was her favorite poet, 
she could never linger over his poems if 
there was any work waiting which needed 
to be done. She could not read a page with- 
out coming upon some ringing line which 
electrified her terpid conscience and sent 

her off to her dish pan or her dusting like a 

shot. This furnishes a etriking though a 

homely illustration of the invigorating mor- 

al quality of Whittier’s verses. They have 
gone out through the world like King Arth- 
ur’s knights, succoring the tried and tempt- 
ed, and »lways giving aid to the righteous 
cause. For this reason we are glad to find 

Whittier so well represented in the series of 

‘Leaflets from Standard Authors” which 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co., are publishing. 
These ‘Leaflets,’ jike the Holmes and 

Longfellow Le+flets, were prepared to meet 
the need which many conscientious teach- 
ers felt, that sumcthing positive and practi- 
cal should be done to foster in the minds of 
pupils a love for good books, and thus 
shield them from the temptation to read 
bad books. They comprise numerous ex- 
tracts from the poems and prose writings of 
Mr. Whittier, chosen with special reference 
to use in schools,—pieces that can be used 
for recitation, declamation, for reading at 
sight, for reading inconcert, ete. Thesese 
lections have been trieu,and bave been found 
to enlist the hearty interest of pupils. They 
are arranged in two forms: one a pamphlet 
for the teacher's use,the other grouping these 
various pages as leaflets in an envelupe, and 
intended to be distributed among the pu- 
pils; so that they may read or cummit to 
memory the poems or prose passages which 
the leaflets contain. Sume may be used 
each day as a kind of literary impulse, and 
they can also be used on special afternoons 
devoted entireiy to literary exercises. The 
**Leaflets” will enable people who value 
good reading and recognize its importance 
to distribute beautiful poems attractively 
illustrated, among children who might not 
be reached otherwise, and who by this 
means may be led to love good books and 
pictures, and thus be helped unspeakably. 


Tue Occutt Wor.ipD. By A. P. Siznett. 

Colby & Rich, Boston. 

Hume said that Bishop Berkeley was the 
best teacher of skepticism he knew, he- 
cause his argument for ideatism was quite 
unanswerable, yet totally unconvincing. A 
somewhat similar effect is produced on our 
minds by testimunies to spiritualistic mani- 
festations, in cases where the honesty of 
the witnesses is beyond question. We can 
not explain cither what they saw, or how 
they came to think they saw it if they did 
not see it; but we are incredulous neverthe- 
less. Mr. Sinnett’s book on ‘‘The Occult 
World” is not a spiritualistic work how- 
ever, though aboundiag in marvels and 
most precipitous stories. The author draws 
the distinction clearly. ‘‘Occult phenome- 
ena must not be confused with the phenom- 
na of spiritualism. The latter, whatever 
they may be, aie manifestations which me- 
diums can neither control nor understand. 
The former are achievements of a living 
operator comprehending the laws with 
which he works. If these achievements ap- 
pear miraculous, that is the fault of the 
observer’s ignorance. The spiritualist 
knows perfectly well that all kinds of ap- 
parently supernatural occurrences do con- 
stantly take place for inquirers who hunt 
them with sufficient diligence. Bet he has 
never been able to get a clue to any other 
than a supernatural exp!anation, He has 
taken up a certain hypothesis faute de mieux 
in the first instance, and working always 
on this idea, has constructed such an elab 
orate edifice of theory round the facts that 
he is very reluctant to tolerate a new hy- 
pothesis which will oblige him to recon- 
struct his views almost from the beginning.” 
The author claims that almost all the phe 
nomena of spiritualism can be reproduced 
without any spirits, and that be has him- 
self seen many of them caused by the will 
power of a living person. He holds that 
the human mind contains latent powers 
which, if understood and cultivated, would 
enable us to talk with friends at a distance by 
akindof psychological telegraphy, and to 
move material objects from place to place 
without touching them. During his resi- 
dence in India, he became acquainted with 
a certain Madame Blavatsky, secretary of 
the ‘‘Theosopbical Society,” and his book 
is largely a narrative of the curious exper- 
iences he underwent while she was his 
guest. The stories are sufficiently amaz- 
ing, though not more so than some which 
Miss Phelps embodied in one of her books, 
yearsago. We hear of silver bells chiming 
in the air, roses falling from the ceiling, de- 
ficient crockery at a picnic discovered un- 
der ground, twisted up in tree roots, etc., 
etc. The author expressly disclaims any 
idea of magic in connection with the won- 
ders he relates. ‘‘Most of the bodies in na- 
ture were elements in the infancy of chem- 
istry; but in turn the number is reduced by 
deeper and deeper researches into the law 
of combinations,—-and so with magic. To 
ride'the clouds in a basket, or send mes- 
sages under the sea, would have been mag- 
ic in one age, but becomes the common- 
place of the next. The Simla phenomena 
are magic for the majority of this genera 
tion, but psychological telegraphy may be- 
come, if not the property of mankind a few 
generations hence, a fact of science as unde- 
niable as the differential calculus, and 





known to be attainable by its own appro- 
priate students.” The book is plausibly 
written, but contains a number of dubious 
points. Ooe thing which is especially sus- 
picious to a woman’s rights mind is the hint 
that Madame Blavatsky’s sex prevented her 
from acquiring all the occult powers pos- 
sessed by the ‘‘adepts” of Hindoostan. 
‘*How it came to pass that her occult train- 
ing ccrried her as far as it did and no farth 
er,” says Mr. Sinnett, ‘‘is a question into 
which it is fruitless to inquire. After all, 
she is a woman—tbough her powerful mind, 
widely if erratically cultivated, and 
dauntiess courage render the name, con- 
noting what it ordinarily does, rather 
absurd in application to her,—and this bas, 
perhaps, barred her from the highest de- 
grees ip occultism thatshe might otherwise 
have attained.” In general we may say of 
the book that it is highly entertaining, but 
does not produce solid conviction. A's B. 





BUSINESS NOTES 

On the ship Robinson, recently arrived in 
New York, was a large invoice of Canton 
mattings, for John H. Pray, Sons & Co. 
Fortunately for them, their goods came to 
them direct,and had no connection with Vo- 
gel & Co., who, it is reported, so largely 
defrauded China merchants importing goods 
by the same vessel. 


With the latest music from Oliver Ditson 
& Co come: Songs, ‘‘The Love Chase,” 
words by Frank Desprez, music by Mich- 
ael Watson; ‘‘The Wreck of the Hesperus,” 
Longfellow’s words set to music by J. 
Blockley. Instrumental, ‘‘The Merry War 
March” arranged hy Lee Baron from Jo- 
hann Strauss’ Opera; ‘‘Venitia Waltz” by 
Caroline Lowthrain; Grand Concert Waltz” 
by T; Muller, but simplified by Lee Baron. 


» Wecall attention to Miss C. Lewis’ ad- 
vertisement of millinery which is of special 
interest at this season. Ladies will be 
pleased with the work and prices, and Miss 
Lewis gives her personal attention to the 
shaping of bonnets and hats with reference 
to taste and becomingness. Connected with 
the Millinery rooms is ‘‘Tbe Bleachery,” 
where ladies can re.y upon prompt and ex- 
cellent work, with the benefit of many 
trimmed goods for assistance in shapes. Old 
hats and old trimmings carried in there 
come out almust as good as new. Try our 
recommendation, ladies! Opposiite R. H. 
W hite’s. 


MACULLAR, PARKER & Company, There 
is no clothing house in New England that 
bears a better or more wide-spread reputa- 
tion than that of Macullar, Parker & Com- 
pany. Their extensive store on Washington 
street, Boston, is a model in its line. This 
firm are large maoufacturers, and their rep- 
utation has always been for the excellent 
quality of their garments, for the thorough- 
ness in making, and for honest dealing. In 
every respect, save extent, the store in Prov- 
idence, conducted by this firm, resembles 
the one on Washington street. The cloth- 
ing is made from the same goods and by 
the same workmen, and the same straight- 
forward dealing characterizes the store. 
‘They are now showing to the public a fine 
line of goods, which cannot fail to supply 
the wants of the most fastidious and most 
fashionabie. 





SPECIAL NOTICES, 


New England Women’s Club.—Monday, 
May 1, 3.30 P.M. Mr.C. W. Ernst will speak on 
*Meth ods of Literary History.” 








Sunday Meetings for Women — At 
the rooms of the Women’s Educational! and Industrial 
lnion, 157 Tremont Street, April 30. at 3 P. M. 
Speaker, Mis Anna F. Dowse. Subject, ‘Individual 
Influence.”” Women are invited. 











The Women’s Educational and Indus. 
trial Union will hold its fifth annual meeting at 
the Meionaon, Tremont Temple, on Tuesday, May 2, 
at2 P.M. Gov. Long, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Dr. 
Harriet Clisby, Mis. E. M. Bruce, Dr. Mary J. Saf- 
ford, Rev. James Freeman Clarke, Rev. C. A. Bar 
tol, and others are expected to speak. Reception at 
the rooms of the Union, 157 l'remont Street, at 7,.0 
P.M. The public are cordially invited. 

The Dress Retorm Committee Sale-Rooms 
have been removed to 47 Winter street. 

Western Agency.—Wm Robert Ebe.|. at the 
office of Macullar,Parker & Co , Haverley’s Building, 
Chicago, I!1., is authorized to rm ceive new subscrib- 
ers and advertisements for the WuMAN’s JOURNAL. 

Evening School for Elocution, 5 Park 
street, Boston. Private lessons and clas-es. Clara 
Gamwell Warner. instructor. Personal applications 
received on Tuesday and Friday evenings only, from 
six to seven o’ciock. Communications by mail 
promptly answered. 

HMaarvard Uuiversity Examinations 
for Women. Woman's Education Association, 
—The ninth examination will be held in Cambridge, 
New York, Philadelphia and Cincinnati, beginning 
June 29, 182, The examination will be the same as 
that for entrance to the College, but French and 
German may be substituied for Greek Those vho 
receive a certificate for paxsing this examination can 
present it as eqnivalent for an examination for the 
**Private Collegiate Instruction for Women” at Cam- 
bridge, a d for studies covered by it at Smith, Vas- 
sar and Wellesley Colleges. For information ad- 
dress the secretaries of local committees. For Cam 
bidge, P. O. Box £0, Beverly Farms, Mass. For 
New York, P. O. Box 69, Stockbridge, Mass, For 
Philadelphia. 908 Clinton street. For Cincinnati, 57 
Walnat street. 


Housekeeper Wanted.—A_ widow (not 
afraid of responribility and work), with a daughter 
to educate, can learn of a good opportunity by ad- 
dressing, Principal, Mt. Carroll Seminary, Carrol! 
Co.. Ill. Refer to M:s. Mary A. Livermore. 


Ladies—Use Nonpareil Bands in place of whale- 
bone in your dresre-. hey do not break off nor 
pinch through, but keep the ba-que down in the 

roper position. Wholesale and retail at No. 9 
Jamilton place, opp.,Park St. Church. MISSES T. 
A. & A. M. DAY, Manf’s. 











Costume | Mrs. FRIEND, 
Artist 25 Winter St., 


Room 15, Over Chandler's 


Best of references given as to style and quality of 
work. 


$66 a week in your own town. Terms and $5 
outfit free. Address H. Hattett & Co 
Portland, Maine. 


Only 50 cts. S id. Silver- 
LETTER | ed “Gasranteed accurate: never et 

out of order. and weighs up to twelve 
SCALE | 








ounces, Wholesale and retail. WARD 
& GAY, Stationers, 184 Dsavonshire Street, Boston. 





——— J 

By calling at STORER’S HAT ‘ana 7 
NET BLEACHERY, 672 Washington 
head of Keach St, or at CENTRAL HAT ol 
BONNET BLEACHERY, 478 Washing, 
ton St., nearly opposite Temple Place (one eon 


flight). you will now find a great variety of th 
Spring Styles fot Hats and Bonnets. . © katy 


However SOILED or RUSTY, may 
a p WATERPROOF, and REFINISH 
equal to NEW. 
N. E. Crape Refinishing ¢ 


| 
Crape | Removed oe ee te 28 Winte 
SHOPPING IN NEW YORK, 


Persons desiring to avail themselves of the advm, 
tage of purchasing in New York articles of every 
scription,can address MRS. M. F. WALTON 14 
East 54th stre:t, New York, who will execute org 
promptly and with jndyment, a 

Refers to Mrs Ricnuarp P. HaLLowe., w 
Medford, »nd Mrs. W a. L. Garntson, Roxbury, 


DRESS A. T. Foce, 
REFORM | | 5 Hamilton Place, 


Boston, Mass. 


Boston Cooking School 
159 TREMONT, BOSTON. 


(pen daily. Classes are now forming for ney 
season’sterms. Send forcircular, or apply at thy 
rooms between 9 A. M.and5P. M. Demonstratiq 
lectures, Thursday, 2.30 P. M. 


CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, 7 


People say linen there Jasts longer than at hom 
Mail postal for daily wagon, and thus have a Moden 
yublic laundry practically at your own door, makiy 
WASHING DAY UNNECESSARY. 


The Bleachery 


535 Washington Street, opposite R. H. White & '; 


SPRING STYLES NOW READ), 


Ladies patronizing this Bleachery have the advy 
of a practical milliner about shapes, styles, etc, 


R. C, Stinson, Manager, 











Cc. H. ROTH, 
OPTICIAN, 47 West St, 


Attends personally to the testing of the Eyes a) 
the fitting of Glasses on strictly scientific pr.ncipla 
Strabismus and Astigmatism of the Eyes accurate 
measured free of charge. A full line of superig 
Spectacles and Eyeglasses always on hand at reas 
able prices. 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO.'S” 


Beef, WINE AND IROK 


The Best Nutritive Tonic. 
ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE, 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO, 
504 Washington St., cor. Bedford Street 


MRS. DAMOREAU, 


School of Art Needlewort, 


LE*®ONS GIVEN IN 
KENSINGTON, MOORISH, ITALIAN, SPANISE 
RUSSIAN,AND JANINA EMBROIDERIES, 


125 Tremont St. 
SORRENTO 
Wood Carving Rooms, 


163 ,TREMONT. STREET. 








INLAID AND CARVED FRAMES, EASEI 
and Light Furuitnre 
PLASTER CASTS AND METAL WORK. 


CLAPP’S 
STAMPING ROOMS. 


Established 1866. 


Stamping, designing and embroidery, silks, floss 
English crewels and other materials. Lessons giveb 

A person named Clapp has taken my former room 
causing numerous mistakes. 

REMEMBER, 

If you wish to patronize John D. Clapp’s old-ests> 
lished place and obtain the benefit of Jong exje* 
ence and avery large and choice assortment of ne 
designs, that my rooms are 5, 6, 7, the whole flo, 
UP TWO FLIGHTS. 


JOHN D. CLAPP, 


23 WINTER STREET, . . BOSTOX 


A PLACE FOR YOUR DICTIONARY, 
A PLACE FOR YOUR NEWSPAPE 
A PLACE FOR YOUR PERIODI 
















And an ornament for your house, all in one, 
THE NOYES DICTIONARY HOLDER. 
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A thousand dictionaries 












Economy Co., 27 Franklin street. 4 
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